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CHAPTER XXII. 
‘© Tirat IMBECILE OF AN EMPEROR.” 


N a sultry, airless evening in 
the beginning of September, 
a small party of ladies were 
seated, busily stitching ban- 
dages, arranging piles of linen, 
and tearing up lint, in the 
salon of one of the largest 
houses in Algiers. The room, 
which belonged to an old 
Moorish palace, was lofty, 
thick-walled, jealously screened 
by outside blinds against any 
slant rays of the sun which 
might penetrate into the nar- 
row streets of the Arab quar- 
ter, and from the court-yard 
below its open windows rose 
the soft pattering of a fountain, 

which conveyed some notion of coolness to the ear, if to no other of the 

senses ; but, for all that, the heat was well-nigh unbearable. From early 

morning the fierce sun had been beating down upon the roofs and walls 

and pavements of the town, and had so scorched and baked them that 

even now, when he was sinking below the horizon, they still seemed to 
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throb and glow as they had done at noon. No faintest stir of breeze 
found its way among those closely-packed dwellings ; out of doors the 
streets were untenanted, save by here and there an exhausted Arab, 
lying half-asleep in the shade; a universal silence and lassitude hung 
over the place, and was not without its influence on those busy French 
ladies, whose occupation was not in itself of a cheering nature, and 
who had all, besides, good reasons of their own for feeling anxious and 
dispirited. 

However, they chatted away over their work, bravely making the 
best of bad times, as their people always do. 

“ Does it never rain here in September, madame?” asked one of them 
of the mistress of the house, a certain Madame André, whose husband 
had held an appointment in Algiers longer than any of those present could 
remember. 

The old lady shook her head. “ Never,” she answered ; “ unless, as 
sometimes happens, we get a few drops from a passing storm ; and that 
is not enough to cool the air. September is our worst month ; but one 
lives through it, and it only lasts thirty days, when all is said and done.” 

“ Live through it /—that remains to be seen. Never, if I do survive 
this, will I murmur at the sight of rain again! And to think that, if 
all had gone well, I was to have been at Baden now forthe races! Alas, 
I fear I have seen the last of Baden.” 

“ Not a doubt of it,” said another. “Germany is closed to us for a 
generation at least ; and I am sorry for it; for what shall I do now with 
my summers?” 

“One must make shift with Trouville and Vichy and such places. 
I do not feel as if I could complain of any fate, so long as I am not left 
to spend the hot weather in Algeria again. But that is what it is to 
have a general for one’s husband.” 

“ Mon Dieu, madame, you might be worse off. Generals are too 
valuable to be put in dangerous places. My husband, who is but a 
colonel of infantry, carries his life in his hand. I could almost wish that 
he were not a field-officer, so that he might be less conspicuous.” 

“The staff suffer most of all, they say,” remarked another lady. 
“ Think of those who used to form our own little circle last winter. Poor 
M. de Monceaux killed—and so many others! Is it not astonishing how 
coolly we take it all? I think one of the saddest things about war 
is that it so soon accustoms people to read quite calmly of wounds 
and sufferings which would make them shudder in time of peace. One 
comes to look upon itas a sort of game, and thinks much more of which 
side wins an engagement than of all the horrors of the battle-field and 
the hospitals.” 

“Tt does not do to let the mind dwell upon such subjects,” said 
Madame André. “I have two sons with the army, and if I were to 
allow myself to brood over what may be happening to them, I should 
soon be good for nothing. But I do not. I commend them to the pro- 
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tection of the Blessed Virgin three times a day, and work as hard as I 
can for the wounded, and comfort myself by thinking that every hour 
brings us nearer to peace. And sometimes I get a letter from them— 
not so often as I could wish ; but that one must not grumbleat. A son, 
you see, be he never so good a one, is not the same thing as a husband or 
a lover. Now Mademoiselle de Mersac, I dare say, gets a letter by every 
mail. Do you continue to have good news of M. de Saint-Luc, made- 
moiselle ?’ 

Madame André was one of those amiable, thick-skinned persons 
whose privilege it is to acquaint the hearts of the most forbearing with 
occasional thrills of the homicidal passion. 

“T do not correspond with M. de Saint-Lue,” replied Jeanne coldly, 
without looking up from the heap of charpie before her. ‘ My brother 
hears from him sometimes. He has got his commission as captain, and 
is quite well, I believe, and in good spirits.” 

This speech occasioned a swift interchange of significant glances, 
raisings of eyebrows and noiseless ejaculations ; for these ladies were not 
so wholly absorbed by domestic anxiety but that they had found time to 
discuss in all its bearings Saint-Luc’s sudden and unexplained disappear- 
ance within a few weeks of his intended marriage ; and the unanimous 
conclusion at which they had arrived was that he had been very badly 
treated. What bridegroom, they reasonably urged, would rush off to the 
wars from the very church-door, so to speak, unless his bride had either 
dismissed him or tried his patience beyond endurance? They were the 
more ready to blame Jeanne in this matter because she had not been so 
fortunate as to have earned their affection. They did not like her, and 
sometimes showed her their dislike—and she did not in the least care. 
M. de Fontvieille, to whom this unpopularity of his protégée caused a 
good deal of secret vexation, used to say that Jeanne would never have 
many friends among the Algerian ladies, for three sufficient reasons :— 
Firstly, because she was far handsomer than any of them, secondly because 
she was better educated than all of them put together, and thirdly because 
she despised gossip. The first of the causes assigned was, of course, 
ridiculous, since everybody knows that the notion of feminine jealousy 
on the score of personal beauty is a mere vulgar calumny, only believed 
in by silly and ignorant people ; but it is possible that the other two may 
have been less imaginary ; for there is unquestionably something a little 
galling in intercourse with a person who is not only infinitely your 
superior, but is also, in a placid, polite way, perfectly aware of the fact. 

Be this as it may, these excellent ladies had no love for our poor 
heroine ; and when she presently rose, and bade them all a very good- 
evening, they began to breathe more freely. 

“T am never comfortable when that girl is in the room,” said one of 
them, as soon as the door had closed behind her. “She will not speak, 
and scarcely listens when she is spoken to, and I defy anybody to know 
what is passing in her mind. Iam not aware that there is anything 
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particularly contemptible or laughable about me, and yet she always 
gives me the impression that she thinks so.” 

“ She is a good girl,” said kindly Madame André; “she does a great 
deal for the poor. But she is eccentric, which is a terrible defect ina 
woman. One must remember, however, that her mother was an English- 
woman. That explains much.” 

Jeanne, meanwhile, as she toiled up the staircase-like streets of the 
Arab quarter, felt her conscience stirred by that chance question of 
Madame André’s and the surprised silence which had followed her answer 
toit. Upon reflection, it certainly did sound odd that she should not be 
in direct communication with her future husband; and the annoying 
part of it was that she need not have made the fact public, and indeed 
would not have done so, if heat and weariness and the exasperating arch 
smile of good Madame André had not combined to overpower all 
prudence. Perhaps, too, it would have been more wise, as it certainly 
would have been kinder, if she had let Saint-Luc hear from her every 
now and then. Almost his last words had been a timid suggestion with 
reference to this subject, but she had not responded favourably to the 
hint, having, in truth, no desire to be reminded of his existence, and not 
seeing that she was in any way bound to burden herself with an irksome 
task. At the time, her one wish had been that he would go away as 
quickly as possible, and let her neither see nor hear more of him until the 
day should come for the completion of her sacrifice ; for it will easily be 
believed that, what with M. de Fontvieille’s expostulations, and the 
Duchess’s scoldings, entreaties and tears, the evening of separation had 
not been an altogether agreeable one for either member of the betrothed 
couple. 

But now all these preliminary troubles were over, and well-nigh for- 
gotten. Jeanne’s home circle had gradually accepted the inevitable with 
more or less of philosophy, and four weeks had elapsed since Saint-Luc 
had bidden a long farewell to Algiers. Four weeks, stormy and eventful 
on the other side of the Mediterranean, and big with the fate of empires 
and of generations yet unborn, but quiet and peaceful enough here in 
remote Africa. Four weeks which had seen the fertile uplands of Mars- 
la-Tour and Gravelotte deluged with blood, which had witnessed an un- 
broken seriesof defeats for the French arms, and had taxed to the utmost 
the mendacious ingenuity of M. de Palikao and his colleagues. Four 
weeks which, inspite of the great heat, in spite of the garrulous irritability 
of the Duchess—who was ill, poor old soul, and naturally worried by the 
unexpected disturbance of her plans—in spite of the lamentable decease 
of the jackal Jérémie, who, having broken loose and eaten half-a-dozen 
chickens, had been incontinently slain by an irate farmer ; in spite, too, 
of many a sad hour and vain regret, had brought more of contentment to 
Jeanne than she had ever expected to find again. For M. de Saint-Luc 
was gone ; and in that one thought lay measureless relief. 

She had kept her promise of praying for him, being in all things a 
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person of her word, and duly offered up supplications for both his tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare at the hour of the Ave Maria, when it was 
her habit to kneel in the little village church. And this she did without 
mental reservation ; for it never occurred to her to think that a German 
bullet might set many crooked things straight, or to doubt of the 
wanderer’s eventual return. But she dismissed him from her mind, 
together with the remembrance of her sins and other unpleasant subjects, 
at the church-door, deeming, with King Solomon, that there is a time for 
every purpose under the heaven. 

When, as would sometimes happen, some trifling incident like 
Madame André’s nnlucky speech cropped up to remind her of her chains, 
she made haste to escape from the odious remembrance with such 
despatch as she could command; and now, acting upon this rule, she 
soon persuaded herself that the epistolary question was one which it was 
altogether unnecessary to consider, after so long a period of silence, and 
had recovered her ordinary equanimity by the time that she had passed 
through the gates of the town, and was out in the open country. 

A cool breath of evening air met her as she emerged upon this 
higher ground, where nature was beginning to show signs of returning 
animation, where the grasshoppers were in full chorus, and where bright- 
eyed lizards were darting swiftly from every chink and crevice of the 
rocks. Jeanne drew a long breath, and paused, upon the brink of the 
cliff, to cast a glance of pity upon the poor, stifled town at her feet. 
White, glaring and silent, it sloped from brown hill-top to burning 
sapphire sea, all its touches of winter greenery vanished—a different 
Algiers indeed from that which had gratified Mr. Barrington’s artistic 
eye, when he had stood upon this same spot some six months before. 
While Jeanne looked, a little cloud of dust rose from the lower gates of 
the town, and out of it appeared a cavalry-officer,- whose steel scabbard 
flashed in the sun, as he gallopped helter-skelter up the zig-zag road at a 
pace worthy of John Gilpin. Jeanne recognised the seat of this im- 
petuous horseman, and smiled. 

“ Léon will never learn that a horse’s legs are not made of cast iron,” 
she sighed. 

Léon indeed it was, in the uniform of the Francs-Cavaliers de 
l’Algérie, a patriotic corps organised for purposes of local defence during 
the absence of the regular army, and which no doubt made up in valour 
what it lacked in numerical strength. Léon had been urged to enrol 
himself in it by M. de Fontvieille, who saw therein a safety-valve for the 
letting off of warlike hankerings ; and so far it had answered its purpose 
very well, and had kept the young man in tolerable good humour with 
himself and his lot. 

But now news had come from France of such a nature as to effectually 
rob mock soldiering of its solace, and to render inaction more than ever 
grievous to all true lovers of theircountry. Léon, ashe stormed up the hill, 
regardless of the wind of his charger, was so wrapped in his own dis- 
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turbed thoughts that he would have passed his sister without noticing 
her, if she had not called to him. At the sound of her voice he pulled 
up, with a clatter and a jingle, and breathlessly shouted out his evil 
tidings. “Allis lost! The whole of MacMahon’s forces have capitu- 
lated to the enemy, the Emperor is taken prisoner, Bazaine is shut up in 
Metz, and France has not a regular army left in the field.” 

“ Tt is impossible ! ” 

“Tt is true. I had it from the Sub-Governor’s own lips. And to 
crown all, they say Paris is in the hands of the mob.” 

“What will happen now, then? Shall we have peace?” 

“Who knows? It will depend upon what the Prussians may ask of 
I suppose. But I can’t stop.” 

“ Where are you going in such a hurry?” 

“To Mustapha. I promised to let Madame de Trémonville know as 
soon as there was any news. A bientdt!” 

And, with a wave of his hand, Léon spurred his horse, and was soon 
out of sight. 

“ Always Madame de Trémonville!” murmured Jeanne, with a 
slight shrug of her shoulders. “Poor boy! he little knows how 
ridiculous he is making himself.” 

I suppose that when a man is being made a fool of by a woman, no 
one is more quick to discover the fact, and less ready to sympathise with 
the victim, than theladiesof hisown family. Léon knewthat Jeanne dis- 
approved of Madame de Trémonville, and of his visits to her house; but, 
as she had truly said, he had no suspicion that he was making himself 
ridiculous. On the contrary, his estimation of himself had risen by 
several degrees since he had been given to understand by the most charm- 
ing and most cruelly misjudged of her sex that she regarded him as the 
only real friend she had in the world. 

The fact was that Madame de Trémonville had found herself rather 
short of admirers after the departure of the army, to which branch of the 
public service she was accustomed to look chiefly for recruits, and a 
flirtation of some kind being meat, drink and raiment to her, had fixed 
upon the young Marquis to practise her arts upon, faute de mieux. He 
had been deeply smitten, as we have seen, months before; but now his 
subjugation was complete; and perhaps no more convincing proof of his 
devotion could have been found than in the fact that, even when he had 
such news as the wreck of the Empire to announce, he should have dis- 
mounted at the fair lady’s gates, and led his horse gingerly up the short 
avenue, fearing to disturb the siesta which ordinarily occupied the best 
part of her afternoon. 

On the present occasion, however, he might have dispensed with this 
precaution ; for Madame de Trémonville, arrayed in diaphanous white 
muslin, and holding a rose-lined parasol over her golden locks, met him 
on the threshold. 

“‘ You are come to tell me of the battle of Sedan,” she said. ‘ How 
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kind of you to hurry up in the heat, and to tire your poor, pretty horse 
so! But I have heard all about it from my husband, who returned from 
his office half an hour ago in a pitiable state of agitation. He has weak 
nerves, this poor M. de Trémonville. What a lamentable spectacle is a 
man with weak nerves !” 

“ You, at least, do not suffer in that way,” remarked Léon admiringly. 
“ All the way from the town I was thinking how I should prepare you for 
this terrible catastrophe, and now I find that you take it far more calmly 
than I can profess to do.” 

“‘ My dear friend, I have foreseen it for so long. What else could be 
expected from an army rotten to the very core—demoralised by loose 
discipline, commanded by generals whose merit consisted in their servility 
and venality, and headed by that grotesque imbecile of an Emperor?” 

“ Tmbecile of an Emperor !” echoed Léon, aghast at this diatribe from 
one of the staunchest adherents of the late régime. 

“Certainly. Have you not heard me call him so scores of times ? 
Not Ah, well, one has to be careful in speaking of constituted autho 
rities, but I have always thought that the Emperor was half-witted, and 
the event proves that I was right. Ifa man who declares war without 
knowing whether he is prepared or not, who gets himself beaten in every 
engagement, and finally hurries his last army into a mouse-trap, be not 
an imbecile, I do not know the meaning of the word.” 

* You do not think, then, that he will ever return to power ?” asked 
Léon, with innocent irony. 

“* Never !—never in the world! The Empire is as dead as HenrilV. 
The only thing to be done with it is to bury it out of sight, and to forget, 
if possible, all its blunders and infamies.” 

This was really a little too bad. Mindful of the evening when he had 
been forced to humiliate himself publicly by shouting “ Vive ?Em- 
pereur !” Léon could not suffer such sentiments as these to pass without 
a gentle protest. 

“Surely you did not think so badly of the Empire six weeks ago, 
madame ?” said he. 

“Six weeks ago!” returned Madame de Trémonville impatiently. 
“ Six weeks ago everything was different. The wife of an official cannot 
always say exactly what she thinks; I should have thought anybody 
would have understood that. And besides, if the war had ended success- 
fully, that would have atoned for many sins. It would not have been 
generous to condemn a government which was upon its trial. But are 
you not coming in? It would be very amiable of you if you would stay 
and dine, and amuse me for part of the evening.” 

“T will come in for a few minutes, if you will permit me, madame,” 
answered Léon; “ but I am afraid they will expect me to dine at home 
to-night ; and even if I were to consult my own wishes, and remain with 
you, I should not be likely to amuse you. One can hardly be expected 
to feel cheerful with France at the mercy of an invader.” 
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Infatuated as Léon was, the cool cynicism of Madame de Trémonville 
shocked him a little, and made him doubt, for the first time since he had 
known her, whether he would altogether enjoy an evening spent in hear- 
ing her talk. 

“Tam not cheerful,” she answered, turning away; “but I would 
rather be sad in your company than alone. Of course, though, if your 
sister has ordered you to be home to dinner, you must go.” 

This was a cut at Léon’s most sensitive point ; but he did not choose 
to notice it, and entered the house in silence. 

M. de Trémonville, who was sitting in the drawing-room with his 
head resting despondently upon his hands, started up at the sound of 
approaching footsteps. 

“ Ah, Monsieur le Marquis,” he exclaimed, in heart-broken accents, 
“ what deplorable news !” 

Léon said it was very bad. 

“ And we do not yet know the worst of it. If it was only the defeat 
of the army, the loss of prestige, or even the conclusion of a humiliating 
peace, one would not need to despair of the future; but, alas! we are 
only at the beginning of our misfortunes. I greatly fear that we are 
about to enter upon a period of anarchy, and it may be of civil war. A 
Republican government, monsieur—for it is with that that we are 
menaced—is capable ofany enormity. It will revolutionise everything ; 
it will throw the whole machinery of the State out of gear; it will dis- 
miss old and tried public functionaries—” 

“Bah!” interrupted Madame de Trémonville ; “you always look 
upon the black side of things. It is only the timid who will retire. A 
brave civilian, like a brave soldier, remains at his post.” 

“ How is a man to remain at his post when he is turned out from it?” 

“ He must not let himself be turned out. Those who, like you, have 
always held Liberal opinions, should have nothing to fear.” 

“T have always supported the Government,” said M. de Trémonville, 
looking a little bewildered. 

“ But when I tell you that you have always held Liberal opinions ! ” 

M. de Trémonville sighed deeply, but said nothing, and his wife 
continued : 

“Tf you had a grain of spirit in you, you would know how to keep 
what you have got; but as it is, you had better leave everything to me, 
as usual,” 

“ Leave everything to you!” groaned M. de Trémonville, rubbing his 
bald head despairingly. ‘“ Yes, that is what I have done—and see the 
consequences! Look, I beg of you, at the consequences. You have 
nearly ruined me by your extravagance; you have compromised my 
future by your ostentatious Imperialism ; you have made me a laughing- 
stock by your coquetry, to use no harsher word—” 

“ Allons, allons, mon ami!” 

“T insist upon being heard. M. le Marquis may take note of what I 
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say if he pleases. For once I will speak. It is to you that I oweall my 
misfortunes. But for you, should I ever have left Bourbeville-sur- 
Creuse, where I enjoyed a higher salary and more consideration than I do 
here? Were we not compelled to solicit a change of appointment owing 
to the constant visits of M. le Préfet, and to Madame la Préféte’s de- 
claration that she would tolerate such conduct no longer? ” 

“ Continue—pray continue. You humiliate yourselfin insulting me.” 

“No, it is you who have humiliated me. I have always loved re- 
spectability myself,” added poor M. de Trémonville, with a touch of pathos 
—respectability and a quiet: life—and I abhor scandals. If I had had 
a wife who had shared my ideas, I should perhaps have been a better 
man to-day—certainly I should have been a richer one. But you, 
madame, you have blighted for ever a career which might have ended in 
honourable distinction, and—and a comfortable competence.” 

And with that he trotted out of the room, head first, feeling probably 
that his courage would not hold out much longer. 

“ What coarseness ! what ingratitude!” sighed Madame de Trémon- 
ville, as soon as he was gone. “You perceive, my friend, what I have 
to submit to. Shall we have some music now, and try to forget this un- 
pleasant scene ?” 

But Léon said he must go; and took his leave rather stiffly. The 
little conjugal discussion to which he had just listened had in some 
degree served to open his eyes ; and moreover, that allusion to the be- 
haviour of the Préfet at Bourbeville-sur-Creuse struck him as eminently 
unsatisfactory. So he mounted his horse, and rode slowly home, musing 
sadly, as he went, upon the frailty of all human ideals. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
In wuicn Lf£on ASSERTS HIS INDEPENDENCE. 


“ Eu bien, mademoiselle, v'la que nous sommes une République !” 

Jeanne, waking in the morning with these words in her ears, sat up 
in bed, and became aware of Fanchette, who had brought in her bath a 
full half-hour earlier than usual, fearing to be anticipated in the 
announcement of this startling piece of news, and who stood at the foot 
of the bed, grinning from ear to ear, as if the whole thing was the best 
joke in the world. 

“ How terrible !” exclaimed Jeanne ; for she had been brought up to 
regard republicans with as holy a horror as did M. de Trémonville him- 
self. “ Are you sure there is no mistake, Fanchette ?” 

“ Mademoiselle, it is positive. Pierre Cauvin heard all about it 
down at the market, and says the whole town is en féte. It seems that 
a telegram came, about midnight, to say that the Emperor was deposed, 
and that there was to be a new Government, composed of a number of 
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individuals whose names I cannot recollect, only I know that Jules 
Favre is one of them. Mademoiselle remembers Jules Favre, who was 
here last year—an avocat, with a tangled head of hair—to think of his 
being in the Government! is it not amusing? Well, when the people 
in the town heard of this, the first thing they did was to have a salute 
fired ; and then they went up to the Palace, where M. le Sous- 
Gouverneur was in bed and asleep, and they marched him down to the 
Place du Gouvernement, where he had to plant a tree of liberty, and 
ery ‘ Vive la République!’ Poor gentleman! they say he pulled a long 
face over it; but what could he do? If he had refused, they would 
have been capable of throwing him into the harbour. And now, Pierre 
Cauvin says, they are pulling down all the eagles from above the shop- 
windows, and they have scratched out the names of the Boulevard de 
l’Impératrice and the Rue Napoléon, and everybody declares that we are 
to have no more military Governors, and that very likely M. le Sous- 
Gouverneur will be sent away to France at once.” 

Fanchette’s political opinions were those of her master and mistress. 
She was a staunch royalist, and would have been very much offended at 
being taken for anything else. In principle, therefore, she considered a 
republic as a far worse form of government than an empire. But, not- 
withstanding this, she had all a Frenchwoman’s mischievous glee at the 
overthrow of her rulers, and could not refrain from exclaiming a second 
time, at the conclusion of her narrative, “ Is it not amusing ?” 

To a large proportion of the French people, indeed, all revolutions 
are much what a successful barring-out of the masters used to be to 
English schoolboys ; and it was with a strong admixture of this feeling 
that the Algerian Republicans rejoiced over the events of September 4. 
They were good-humoured enough, upon the whole; and though, in the 
first flush of unfettered speech, some truculent menaces were hurled at 
the heads of Bonapartists and réactionnaires, nobody was injured. 

This forbearance was probably owing in part to the fact that for 
several months after Sedan no such thing as a Bonapartist was discover- 
able, and partly also to the silent arguments of a couple of ironclads 
which lay in the port, and to the use of which the Port-Admiral was 
said to have pointedly referred when “ invited” by a few leading citizens 
to send in his resignation. Leading citizens, being above all things 
anxious to avert bloodshed, were fain, therefore, to let off surplus energy 
by revelling in the full freedom of the press, by filling the windows of 
the print-shops with caricatures of the Imperial family, and by planting 
sickly trees of liberty in every open space—forgetting a little, in the 
enjoyment of these happy privileges, the calamities which had rendered 


them possible. 

Even in the most strongly anti-republican circles, indignation with 
the fallen Empire overpowered, for a long time, all jealousy of its suc- 
cessors, and was a more frequent topic of conversation than the imme- 
diate prospects of the country. M. de Fontvieille, especially, could not 
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contain himself when the name of Napoleon III. was mentioned, and 
would start to his feet, erect and rigid as a Jack-in-the-box, clenching 
his little fists, and shrieking “ Ah br-r-rigand!” What annoyed him 
more than anything else was the statement made in the newspapers, 
that the Emperor had driven over into the Prussian lines smoking a 
cigarette. That the man should have been capable of enjoying tobacco 
at that supreme moment seemed to him almost more infamous than his 
failure to “find death at the head of his army” ; and when later intelli- 
gence announced that the royal residence of Wilhelmshéhe had been 
assigned to the captive, and that Queen Augusta had sent him her own 
cook, what further proof could any one want that France had been de- 
liberately sold to the enemy ? as 

The crop of queerly-named, and still more queerly-written journals 
which, in Algeria as in all other parts of French territory, sprang up 
after the declaration of the Republic, as thickly as mushrooms after a 
thunderstorm, unanimously adopted this view. The Cri du Peuple, the 
Solidarité Alyérienne, and the Colon en Colére, were all able to tell their 
readers, down to the last centime, the sum reeeived by “the man of 
Sedan” and his accomplices for their treachery, and were, in fact, so full 
of information upon this and other subjects of a like interesting nature, 
that they had but little space left for recording the movements of the 
German armies, which, all this time, were plodding steadily on towards 
Paris. And so, in due course, came the complete investment of the 
capital, and M. Jules Favre’s proclamation, describing his futile inter- 
view with Prince Bismarck at Ferriéres, which, as it was a high-sounding 
composition, the Algerian papers published dn eatenso. 

This artless effusion of the unlucky Minister for Foreign Affairs has 
been sufficiently laughed over in its time, and, by reason of a striking 
phrase or two, has little chance of obtaining a kindly oblivion. A 
statesman who, not content with displaying his hopeless ineptitude in 
the Cabinet, must needs blazon it forth to the world; who, by way of 
reply to suggested conditions for an armistice, “turns aside to devour 
the tears that choke him ;” who imagines that glowing language is 
likely to have the smallest effect upon a successful, hard-headed Prussian, 
and whose notions of propitiatory sacrifice do not include “an inch of 
our territory, nor a stone of our fortresses,” is perhaps a legitimate sub- 
ject for the mirth of practical people; but, for all that, there was a 
simple eloquence about the composition which found its way to the 
hearts of the French people. Jules Favre’s words were caught up and 
echoed throughout the length and breadth of the land; and in truth the 
humour of them (if humour there be) consists less in the despairing defi- 
ance they breathed than in the fact that those stones and inches had to 
be ceded, in the sequel, by the very man who had so ardently vowed to 
retain them ; while as for tears, they are but an expression of emotion 
held to be unseemly by northern nations, but not so considered by the 
Latin races of our own day, nor by the Greeks of old time. 
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Léon, when he read M. Favre's circular, was very nearly crying over 
it himself, out of sheer mortification. Ever since September 4 he had 
been keenly alive to the shame of his present life of inglorious security ; 
and if anything had been wanting to complete his discontent, it would 
have been supplied by the hastily-written lines in which Saint-Luc 
recounted his escape from the captured army at Sedan, and his safe 
reception, after many perils and adventures, into the corps of General 
Vinoy. Thus far Léon had been prevailed upon to remain where he 
was, less by the Duchess’s piteous pleadings than by the assurance of all 
his friends that peace was imminent and inevitable; but now he was 
determined that he would be cajoled in this way no longer. That the 
struggle would be prolonged to the uttermost was beyond a doubt. 
People were already beginning to talk of a levée en masse ; and a time 
might come when he would be forced to take his share of it, with or 
without his consent. Should it be said of him that he had declined to 
fight for his country till his country had had to drag him into the ranks ? 

Primed with the unanswerable arguments which such thoughts 
suggested, he sought out his sister, to whom he still instinctively turned 
in moments of emergency, and, without waste of words, declared his 
purpose. 

“ Jeanne,” said he, “ I am going to join the army immediately.” 

Jeanne was sitting in a cool corner of the garden, upon a marble 
bench, shielded from the sun by a tall cypress-hedge and some over- 
spreading umbrella-pines. She neither turned her head nor answered, 
but gazed absently at the glittering sea beneath her and the clearly- 
marked-line of the horizon, as if she had heard nothing. Léon, who was 
familiar with all her moods, knew that with her silence by no means 
implied consent, and, to save time, replied to her objections before they 
were uttered. 

“What is the use of making the worst of things?” he asked. “The 
chances are greatly against my being killed ; anybody will tell you that ; 
and, in point of fact, all that can be urged against my going simply 
amounts to this—that you and the Duchess will be uneasy and anxious 
about me while Iam away. You know quite well that I do not think 
that a matter of no importance; but surely you will allow that it is 
more important still that I should not be disgraced in the eyes of every 
man of my acquaintance, and——” 

“No one would dare to insinuate that you had disgraced yourself,” 
interposed Jeanne, quickly. ‘You have your regiment here; and you 
might be called upon to serve, any day, if the Arabs should rise, as I am 
told they are very likely to do.” 

“They are not in the least likely to do any such thing,” returned 
Léon, slapping his leg impatiently with his cane; “and even if they did, 
I believe the Duchess would at once find some excellent reason for my 
staying at home.” 

“ The Duchess is ill, and is growing very old. She is convinced that, 
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if you left us now, she would never see you again. It is only natural 
that she should feel so; and I think you ought to take that into con- 
sideration.” 

“So I do; but I have myself to consider as well. One or other of us 
must give way ; and, admitting that she has every ground for her fears, 
which of us would sacrifice most—she, by bidding me good-bye now 
instead of a few months hence, or I, by giving every shop-boy in France, 
who had carried a chassep6t during the war, the right to sneer at me for 
the rest of my days? The Duchess means to be kind, but she is a little 
selfish, as all old people are, and it is useless for me to try and make her 
understand that I do not choose to undergo all the hardships of a private 
soldier’s life for my own amusement. With you it is different. You 
have good sense enough to see that it is simply my duty—and a rather 
unpleasant duty too—to go and fight ; and J think you ought to help 
instead of opposing me. Why, you let Saint-Luc go without a word!” 

This was an argument to which Jeanne found it rather difficult to 
reply ; and indeed, though sorely against her will, she could not but 
inwardly acknowledge that the young man’s instincts were right. She 
was weak enough, however, to put in the old plea of the probability of 
peace. 

“That chance is finally disposed of, as the papers will convince you,” 
answered Léon, pulling the Cri du Peuple out of his pocket, and drop- 
ping it on to her lap. “Read that, and you will see that we do not 
mean to give in until we are exterminated. Now I must go, for I have 
a great many instructions to give to Pierre Cauvin; but remember, 
Jeanne, when I broach the subject of my joining the army, at dinner 
this evening, I shall expect you to support me; and if you really love 
me, you will do so.” 

And with that he marched off. A year ago, he would hardly have 
ventured to speak so peremptorily; but he was out of leading-strings 
now, and had begun to feel all the conscious superiority of a very young 
man over the womankind of his household. 

Jeanne made no effort to retain him. She saw that he would go to 
France—perhaps even that he ought to go—and that combating his 
resolution would but serve to strengthen it. But that did not prevent 
her heart from sinking with apprehension, nor her imagination from 
conjuring up a host of dire possibilities ; for though in most matters she 
had courage enough for any two, she was a veritable coward where 
Léon’s safety was concerned. If the destinies of France had been 
entrusted to her hands at that moment, it is to be feared that peace 
would have been purchased at the price of as large a cession of inches 
and stones as the invader might have thought fit to demand. Mechani- 
cally she unfolded the newspaper which Léon had thrown to her, to see 
how far popular opinion might seem disposed towards a pacific policy. 

Upon this point the Cri du Peuple was perfectly explicit. There 
was to be no yielding, no hesitation, and neither peace nor truce till the 
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enemy should be driven back across the frontier; the resources of the 
country, both in lives and money, were to be taxed, if need should be, to 
the utmost; and all able-bodied men (except, of course, such as were 
required for civil employment and the cultured few whose duty com- 
pelled them to stay at home, and write leading-articles) were to be called 
underarms forthwith. The Crt du Peuple considered that the hour had now 
struck for the converting of every citizen (always with the above-named 
exceptions) into a soldier, and was further of opinion that the Bonapart- 
ists should be placed in the front rank. These editorial utterances filled 
the first page of the sheet; the second was taken up by Jules Favre's 
circular, and by appropriate comments thereon ; and the third contained 
an article written by a gentleman of most uncompromising views, who, 
to use his own forcible words, “was convinced that the peace of the world 
could only be secured by the final extinction of the traitors, cowards, and 
bandits who have too long usurped the proud position of rulers of 
mankind.” 

“In the sad circumstances in which Europe now finds itself,” con- 
tinued this moderate reformer, “ we believe that we are fulfilling a high 
duty of morality and humanity in suggesting to our Government that 
the following prices be placed upon the heads of the monsters whose names 
we append :— 

FR. 


Charles-Louis-Napoléon Bonaparte . . ‘ : . . 26,000 
Bismarck (the enemy of the human race) ; : ; . 25,000 
William, King of Prussia : ‘ , : : ‘ . 25,000 
Moltke . : ; ‘ ‘ . ; . 15,000 
Werder (le bourreau de Mnebowy). : . , ‘ - 15,000 
Emile Ollivier (of the light heart) . d . . 10,000 


Clément Duvernois (more than he is — but no —_ st 
citizen would soil his hands by touching the wretch for less) 5,000” 


From the above excerpt (which, by the way, is no caricature) it will 
be seen that the tigerish element which, according to Voltaire, enters so 
largely into the disposition of his countrymen, was not wanting among 
the contributors to the Cri du Peuple. The last page of that spirited 
print offered a very fair example of the simious side of the national 
character, consisting, as it did, of a series of mischievous and gleeful 
attacks upon the reputation of local dignitaries. Under the title of 
“Les Fonctionnaires de (Empire: leurs hauts faits et gestes,” Jeanne 
came upon a paragraph headed “ Bonjean, soi-disant de Trémonville,” in 
which our old friend was somewhat roughly handled. “The son of a 
simple peasant, who earned his living in the hamlet of Trémonville in 
Dauphiné, some fifty years ago, partly by the sale of his own pigs and 
fowls, and partly by stealing those of his neighbours, the young Baptiste 
Bonjean early displayed an aptitude for thieving, lying, and fawning 
upon his superiors. Under the régime from which we have just escaped 
he could have possessed no better credentials for advancement in life.” 
Such were the opening sentences of a concise biography, which, after 
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following the juvenile delinquent through the various phases of his suc- 
cessful career, imputing to him enough crimes to have merited a sentence 
of penal servitude for life, and incidentally disposing of his wife’s 
character in terms whose plainness left nothing to be desired, wound up 
with a significant warning that the rule of adventurers of this stamp 
would be tolerated no longer. ‘“ We are the more desirous,” concluded 
the writer, “that the citizen Bonjean should at once learn the neces- 
sity for withdrawing his dishonoured person from our town, inasmuch 
as we have been given to understand that he now professes repub- 
lican principles, and has been sedulously exerting the occult influences 
which such reptiles know how to use to get himself confirmed in the 
appointment which he at present disgraces. Should he succeed in his 
design, the people of Algiers will, without any doubt, find a summary 
means of getting rid of him.” 

With a smile that ended in a sigh, Jeanne let the paper slide to the 
ground, 

The truculent absurdities of a half-educated scribbler were of no 
great importance in themselves, but they served to show which way the 
wind blew, and that republican was as little disposed as imperial France 
to look truth in the face. There could be no question but that the war 
would be prosecuted indefinitely, nor any doubt but that Léon would have 
to take his part in it. 

Oddly enough, it was not death nor wounds that Jeanne dreaded for 
her brother—these were contingencies which she could not bring herself 
to contemplate—but the hardships and privations which he must needs 
undergo, and for which she imagined him to be in no way fitted. Asa 
matter of fact, the young man was as strong as a horse, and as well able 
to make his dinner off the heterogeneous contents of a camp-kettle, and 
to sleep on the bare ground afterwards, as any soldier in the French 
service ; but this Jeanne could not see. Her love for her brother had 
always been of a more or less maternal nature; and now, calling to mind 
all the minor maladies—colds in the head, toothaches, and what not— 
which had afflicted him from time to time, she fell to drawing harrowing 
mental pictures of his sufferings from one or other of these terrible ailments 
in a wintry, inhospitable land, with no one to pet and comfort him under 
them, till her heart overflowed with pity and her eyes with tears. 

And so she sat idly on her shady bench, while the heavy-footed hours 
crept by, and the sun struck downwards in his might, shrivelling the 
brown herbage, and making the air quiver, and the voices of Nature 
were dumb, and all things were pervaded by a brooding sense of depres- 
sion which northern people can hardly understand as associated with fair 
weather. 

After a time, there came an audible stir from the direction of the 
house ; a sound of hurrying footsteps, of eager, subdued voices ; and then 
a horse was led out from the stable, and somebody mounted him and 
galloped away, along the high-road, towards the town. Jeanne started 
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to her feet at once, feeling instinctively that something had gone wrong. 
There was nothing unusual in what she had heard ; in fact, hardly a day 
passed without a groom being despatched to Algiers upon some commis- 
sion or other ; but when misfortune is in the air, it has a way of making 
itself felt through the most ordinary channels, and Jeanne was scarcely 
surprised when Fanchette came hastening out to meet her, wringing her 
hands and apostrophising all the saints in the calendar. 

“Oh, mademoiselle!” gasped the old woman, incoherently, “ what 
a misfortune! Who could have foreseen it?—ah, how terrible !— 
Madame la Duchesse . 

Jeanne put her aside, and stepped into the house. At the foot of the 
staircase Léon met her, looking very pale and grave. 

“We have got her into bed,” he said, “ but I don’t know what we 
ought to do till the doctor comes. No—do not go up yet ; you would be 
shocked perhaps, and you can do no good. Her face is so horribly 
changed, and one side , 

Jeanne waited to hear no more, but hurried upstairs into the bed- 
room, where, with a group of frightened and helpless women-servants 
round her bed, the poor old Duchess lay, stricken down by paralysis. 








CHAPTER XXIV, 


CHANGES. 


Poor old Duchess! her long life-journey was drawing towards a close at 
last. For her not many more suns would rise and set. For her there 
was an end of planning and plotting, of gossip and tittle-tattle, of jewels 
and laces, of well-meant, ostentatious charities, of patronising humble 
folks and smiling upon great ones. Yet a few days, and she would have 
passed over into the ranks of that silent, unseen multitude to whom “ the 
reed is as the oak.” The doctor came up post-haste, but she was beyond 
help of doctors, as the good man himself was the first to admit, blowing 
his nose loudly the while, with a many-coloured pocket-handkerchief. 

“ Ah, Monsieur le Marquis,” said he sorrowfully, “ I am completely 
upset. A lady so noble, so venerable! Our consolation must be that 
she has been spared to reach a great age; and that in spite of a constitu- 
tion far from robust. I do not say it to vaunt myself, though it is true 
that Madame la Duchesse has availed herself of my poor services for many 
years past. Alas, monsieur, in her I lose the most amiable of my 
patients.” 

He might have added the most lucrative too; and very likely this 
aspect of the misfortune did not fail to present itself to him, seeing that 
doctors are, after all, but men, and very generally have families to sup- 
port. Some directions and prescriptions he gave, as in duty bound ; but 
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he was careful to mention that they would be of very little use. The 
end might come immediately, or in the course of a day or two; it was 
not likely, in any case, to be delayed beyond a week. Under the cir- 
cumstances, one could hardly wish that it should be. And so the doctor 
took his leave, and scrambled into the shabby leather-curtained wag- 
gonette that was waiting for him at the door. 

“ Au pas, malheureux, au pas !” Léon heard him exclaim, in a strident 
whisper, as the coachman whipped up his rough little horse. ‘ Have 
you no entrails, then, that you drive away as from a wedding?” 

The Duchess did not die that day, nor the next, and gradually re- 
covered consciousness, but not speech. The household was disorganized, 
as all households are at such times. There was not much to be done, 
yet nobody liked to go about his ordinary avocations. The servants 
collected in the corridors, and talked together in awe-struck under- 
tones ; M. de Fontvieille hurried in and out, upon one needless errand or 
another ; and Léon wandered uneasily about the house, stealing on tip- 
toe, every now and then, into the darkened room where Jeanne sat, night 
and day, by the bedside of the dying woman. 

Of what was the poor old soul thinking, as she lay there through the 
long, hot hours, her eyes wandering restlessly over wall and ceiling, and 
one withered hand for ever plucking at the bed-clothes? More than 
once, when Léon was beside her, she struggled hard to speak, and looked 
at him with a piteous, entreating gaze which troubled the lad a little. 

“What is it? What does she mean?” he whispered to his sister ; 
but Jeanne avoided answering the question. She had a feeling that it 
would be hardly generous to urge, at this time, what she believed to be 
the Duchess’s wish, secing that it was identical with her own. M. de 
Fontvieille was less scrupulous. “The cause of her agitation is evident 
enough,” he said. “ Promise her that you will remain at home, and take 
care of your sister, when she is gone, poor, dear lady, and you will see 
that she will become tranquil at once. Come, my boy, you cannot refuse 
to perform so simple an act of duty, and to soothe the last moments of 
one who has beenas much as a mother to you.” 

Léon, however, did refuse. Certainly, he said, he would promise to 
do his duty towards his sister to the best of his ability. More than that 
he could not do, and more ought not to be asked of him. For the sake 
of no one, living or dead, would he bind himself to abstain from striking 
a blow for his country. 

So, if that were what poor old Madame de Breuil wanted, she had to 
do without it, as she had had to do without many another thing in the 
course of her long pilgrimage. 

“This world is but a poor place,” sighed old Fanchette, with her apron 
up to her eyes—“ nothing but vexation and disappointment and pain, 
from beginning to end. Madame la Duchesse is more to be envied than 
we who remain behind. Ah, if we had all lived as she has done, there 
would be little need to say masses for the repose of our souls when our 
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own time came. Heaven be praised! she will soon be an angel in 
Paradise.” : 

I don’t know whether the Duchess was very anxious to be an angel, 
or in any great hurry to enter Paradise. Once, when Jeanne, in a de- 
spondent mood, had expressed a doubt whether life was worth having, the 
old lady had assured her that in a few years’ time she would certainly 
answer the question in the affirmative. ‘“ You young people are fractious 
and impatient. If life does not bring you exactly what you want, you 
cry out that you are tired of it. For me life is like an old friend from 
whom I can take occasional rough usage without murmuring, and whom 
I should love for old acquaintance sake, if for no other reason.” Now 
she had to bid adieu to her old friend for ever ; to leave “the warm pre- 
cincts of the cheerful day,” and set out, shivering and alone, for some un- 
known land. Very possibly the outlook may not have seemed to her an 
altogether smiling one. However, as she never spoke again, nobody had 
any opportunity of arriving at the state of her mind, and the priests who 
came to administer the viaticum to her declared that her exemplary life 
had found a fitting conclusion in the most edifying of death-beds. 

And so, at length, Louise, Duchesse de Breuil, passed away, fortified 
by the sacraments of the Church. She had been a well-known woman 
in her day, but had outlived name, fame, beauty and friends by many, 
many years, and the news of her death affected nobody beyond her own 
home circle, unless it was the Duc de Breuil, who considered that he had 
been kept out of a porticn of his rightful income by her for an inex- 
cusably long time. 

Jeanne took the loss of her kindly, fussy old duenna terribly to heart. 
Long as she had foreseen the approach of the inevitable event, and 
calmly as she had often spoken of it, yet, when it came, it almost stunned 
her by its suddenness, and overwhelmed her with that feeling of yearning 
regret and remorse to which few people can be strangers. Now that it 
was too late to make any amends, she acknowledged to herself humbly 
and sadly that she had never done the Duchess justice. She remembered, 
with many a pang of shame, how little allowance she had made for the 
querulousness of old age and for a character differing at every point from 
her own. All her bygone rejections of proffered confidences, all her 
cold or scornful speeches and occasional little shabby acts, rose up before 
her in proportions which they would undoubtedly never have assumed 
if the subject of them had been alive and well. Everybody knows the 
sensation. It passes away with time, like all human sensations, good 
and bad, and I dare say a great many of us manage to get over it in the 
course of a week. Jeanne, who felt more deeply than most, did not rally 
so quickly. Had she been less unhappy on her own score, at this time, 
no doubt the blow would not have fallen so heavily upon her ; as it was, 
she seemed utterly crushed and altered by it. She would sit for hours, 
silent and motionless, with her hands before her, unable to settle down to 
any occupation, and forgetful even of the household duties which had 
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hitherto been as a second nature to her; she could hardly be prevailed 
upon to eat anything ; and any trifle—a passing allusion, the sight of the 
Duchess’s empty chair, or of a sunshade lying where the old lady had laid 
it down, for the last time, on the hall table—sufficed to send her into a 
paroxysm of hysterical weeping. 

Léon, albeit “profoundly touched ”—to use his own expression—by 
the spectacle of so much sensibility, ended by finding it a little irritating. 
Grief over their joint bereavement was, of course, highly becoming—he 
himself had shed “a torrent of tears” on the day of the funeral—but that 
grief should be thus prolonged, day after day, and week after week, was 
surely neither natural nor needful; and what made it especially incon- 
venient was that, while Jeanne continued in this frame of mind, neither 
he nor M. de Fontvieille liked to trouble her with those discussions as to 
her future manner of life which the circumstances rendered urgent, and 
in which both of them felt that her voice ought to be heard. The up- 
shot of it was that they took their own line of action, deeming it, upon 
the whole, most advisable to keep the person principally concerned in the 
dark until they should be able to lay some definite proposition before 
her. 

This moment came towards the end of October, when M. Gambetta, 
newly descended from his balloon, was working with might and main at 
the formation of a new national army ; when Saint-Lue, who had turned 
up at Tours in the nick of time to receive a colonel’s commission, was 
collecting and drilling a rough corps of éclaireurs-d-cheval ; when a sudden 
revival of hope was spreading through the length and breadth of the 
land, and when Metz, alas ! was tottering to its fall. 

Algiers and its neighbourhood lay quivering and gasping under the 
scorching heat of a sirocco which had already lasted two days, blowing 
not, as in the winter-time, in furious gusts, but in steady, slowly-moving 
waves of red-hot air—if such an expression be permissible. The sky 
overhead was of a dull coppery hue; the mountains were veiled; the 
sun shone dimly through an atmosphere impregnated with a hovering 
mist of fine sand, which settled and penetrated everywhere—even through 
the closed windows and shutters of the salon where Jeanne, utterly pros- 
trated both in mind and body, lay idly stretched upon a sofa. To her en- 
tered M. de Fontvieille, exhausted but unconquered, and seating himself 
at her side, drew a bundle of letters from his pocket, and cleared his voice 
with the unmistakable air of one who has a statement to make. 

“T fear, my dear child,” he began, “that I do not find you much dis- 
posed to talk over some matters of importance.” 

* Not much,” murmured Jeanne faintly. 

“No; it is not to be expected that you should be. Still, business is 
business, and correspondence must not be left unanswered. Has it ever 
occurred to you that, under present circumstances, you can hardly con- 
tinue to live as you are now living!—that the laws of society do not 
permit a young lady to dispense with some—protector ? ” 
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“ Have I not got Léon ?” 

“Tt is of a protector of your own sex that you stand in need. And 
besides, Léon cannot be with you much longer. In point of fact, M. de 
Saint-Luc has offered to find a place for him in his regiment; and I 
believe I may say he has accepted the offer.” 

“ He might have told meaboutit,” said Jeanne. “Ihave never been 
selfish with him. I should not have attempted to keep him here, now 
that the Duchess is gore—” 

“Dear mademoiselle, neither you nor anyone else could have kept 
him here. The young man has got the war-fever; and I know of no 
remedy fcr that disease except shells and bullets, and even they do not 
cure everybody. What would you have? We were all young once.” 

“T am not complaining of Léon—nor of anything. What is it that 
you wish me to do?” 

“‘T was about to tell you. As soon as I saw that Leon was deter- 
mined to leave us, and that it would be necessary to place you under the 
care of some relation or friend up to the time of your marriage, I wrote 
to your cousins in Auvergne, laying the case before them, and asking 
them whether they would be prepared to offer you a temporary home, 
adding, at the same time, that you would willingly contribute whatever 
sum they might think fit towards the defrayal of any increased household 
expenditure which your visit might entail. Their answer was not of the 
most cordial. They said it would give them great pleasure to receive 
you, but that you would be badly lodged, as the chateau was unfortunately 
under repair. They thought it only right to add that, in the present 
lamentable state of the country, their own plans must be very uncertain, 
and that they might be compelled to leave France at any moment. 
Finally, they assured me that, poor as they were, and heavy as the cost 
would probably be of entertaining one who was not accustomed to their 
rough country fare, it was not their habit to send in a bill to their guests. 
Léon and I agreed that, before continuing negotiations with these 
civil-spoken people, we would address ourselves to your mother’s sister, 
Madame Ashley. Ah, this time, for example, we fell upon a human 
being! Here is her response, which arrived this morning. Its French 
is original, its style is not precisely that of the Academy, but its senti- 
ments are those of a woman of heart. Excellent and respectable lady ! 
Here is her letter ; read it for yourself. 


} Holmhurst, Surrey, October 1870. 
“Mon cHER Monsieur, 

“Je viens de recevoir votre lettre, et j’apprends avec sincére 
regret la mort de Madame la Duchesse de Breuil. Je n’ai jamais eu 
Yavantage de connaitre cette dame personnellement, mais j’ai bien 
souvent entendu parler d’elle, et je ne doute point qu’elle ne soit entrée, 
comme vous dites, dans le royaume des cieux, oi je compte rencontrer, un 
jour, tous les bons chrétiens, quoique pas catholique-romaine moi-méme. 








— 
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Quant 4 la chére niéce que je ne connais que de nom, je n’ai assuré- 
ment pas besoin de vous dire qu’elle sera mille fois la bien venue chez 
nous, que mes filles ont grande envie de faire sa connaissance, et que plus 
longtemps elle restera avec nous, plus nous serons contents. Je voudrais 
bien qu'il fait possible que son marriage eit lieu de cette maison. Ce 
serait pour nous une belle féte, et nous avons méme dans le voisinage une 
trés-gentille petite chapelle catholique-romaine oi la cérémonie pourrait 
étre solemnisée. Mais pour ¢a il faudra attendre la fin de cette mal- 
heureuse guerre. Dieu veuille que M. de Saint-Luc en revienne sain 
et sauf, ainsi que mon bon neveu Léon, que nous avons tous appris 4 
aimer pendantson séjour en Angleterre. _ 

“En attendant, Jeanne sera ici comme chez elle. Nous ferons de 
notre mieux pour la rendre confortable, et j’ose promettre qu'elle n’aura 
i se plaindre de rien, si ce n’est du climat, qui, du reste, est moins 
mauvais qu’on nele prétend. Dites-lui, avec mon meilleur amour (c’est 
une expression anglaise qui se comprend mais ne se traduit pas) que 
nous la recevrons de grand ceeur. 

“ Excusez, monsieur, mon mauvais francais. Du temps de ma jeunesse 
je parlais passablement bien votre langue, mais depuis lors j’ai oublié bien 
des choses, et ce qui est le plus ennuyeux c’est que je ne puis trouver, 
dans ce moment, ni mon dictionnaire ni mon Noél et Chapsal. C’ést 
égal—vous n’en comprendrez pas moins q’uil me tarde d’embrasser la fille 
de ma pauvre chére sceur, et que je vous suis bien reconnaissante de 
toute la bonté que vous avez eue pour elle. 

“ Recevez, monsieur, l’assurance de mon amitié sincére. 

“ ANNE ASHLEY. 


“M. Ashley fait dire qu’il ira volontiers prendre sa niéce a Marseille ; 
le voyage ne lui fera que du bien. I) le prolongerait méme jusqu’en 
Algérie, s'il le fallait, mais pour vous dire la verité, il craint un peu le 
mal de mer.” 


This hearty missive came like a whiff of cool English air to Jeanne as 
she sat in the stifling atmosphere of her African home, She read it 
through twice, smiling a little as she did so, for the first time since the 
Duchess’s death ; but when she folded it up and returned it to M. de 
Fontvieille, she shook her head. 

* Dear child,” said he persuasively, “do not let prejudice deter you 
from accepting the hospitality of these good English people. It is true 
that Madame Ashley expresses herself a little like a provincial and places 
a superfluous r in mariage ; but we must not therefore conclude that she 
is either an uneducated or a vulgar person. On the contrary, I detect 
in this letter traces of a refinement, blunted, it may be, by rural sur- 
roundings, still—” 

“T was not thinking of anything of that kind,” interrupted Jeanne. 
“Tt seems to me that my aunt is as charming as she iskind. But I 
could not stay at Holmhurst.” 
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“ And why not, if you please ?” asked M, de Fontvieille, with a shade 
of impatience in his voice. 

“ Because I had rather not.” 

“ That is not a reason.” 

“Ts it necessary that I should give my reason for disliking to go to 
England ?” 

“No; but it would at least show some consideration for those who 
love you, and are trying to do their best for you, if you did. And then 
I should be glad to know what alternative course you can propose.” 

“ Well, there is an alternative. The convent is open tome; and I 
should be very happy with the good sisters till—till I was wanted in the 
world again.” 

“ Impossible !” exclaimed M. de Fontvieille, with a gesture of horror. 
“You, to whom liberty and the free air are as meat and drink, to pass 
interminable days between the four white walls of that prison-house ! 
Why, you would die of it. No one can accuse me of undervaluing the 
benefits of religious life and of occasional periods of seclusion. I admit 
that, by stretching a point or two, you might get through a month of 
matins, complines, vespers, needlework and the rest, without pining 
away, like a sky-lark in a cage; but when it came to be a question of six 
months, or a year—for who can say how long it may take our armies to 
drive the Prussians over the frontier /—when this house was shut up, and 
you had no refuge to escape to—” 

“T should not mind,” answered Jeanne wearily. ‘“ What I want is 
rest and peace.” 

“ No; you want change and amusement. But let that pass. The 
fact is that neither Léon nor I like the idea of your remaining in Africa 
at all just now. The.times are bad, and will be worse, if I am not mis- 
taken and misinformed. Do you know how many trained soldiers we 
have in the country? I do not; for troops have been moved hither and 
thither, during the last few weeks, embarking here, disembarking there, 
marching in and marching out, till nobody can say anything about them, 
except that they are no longer visible. What I do know is, that in the 
province of Oran, in the province of Constantine, and over yonder in 
Kabylia, messieurs les indigénes are growing restless. They have heard 
that the Empire has fallen, and to their simple notions the Empire is 
France. For my own part, I have always liked the Arabs; they are a 
brave race, and we have been educating them into a loyal one; but they 
have still many things to learn—such as, for instance, the possible exist- 
ence of a government without a head, the criminal folly of insurrection, 
and perhaps also the inviolability of convents. Ever since the news of 
Sedan came, I have observed that the natives have adopted a certain 
manner of looking at me as I pass. I, who am but an old man, with one 
foot in the grave, shrug my shoulders, and look at them in return ; but 
I have taken to carrying a revolver, and I have sent away my jewels into 
a place of safety. It is a measure of precaution for which I hope you 
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will live to thank me one day; and that is why I must strenuously 
oppose your project of immuring yourself at El Biar.” 

“ As you please,” answered Jeanne, too tired and too indifferent to 
argue. “TI will go to my cousins in Auvergne, then.” 

“Where you will be as welcome as snow in June! I thought you 
more reasonable, Jeanne. What objection can you possibly have to 
availing yourself of the kindness of these excellent Ashleys?” 

“Dear M. de Fontvieille, do not be impatient with me. I am so 
tired, and so—so unhappy.” Jeanne’s lip quivered, and she stopped 
short ; but recovering herself immediately, she resumed, in a steadier 
voice: “I am ready to do whatever you and Léon think best; and my 
reason for not wishing to go to England is not of any great importance, 
after all. It was only that Mr. Barrington lives close to the Ashleys, 
and that I did not wish to meet him again so soon.” 

M. de Fontvieille was at once mollified and delighted. A touch of 
sentiment appealed to his tenderest feelings. “ Poor child !—poor child!” 
he murmured, patting her gently on the shoulder. ‘ You have not for- 
gotten, then ; and I, old fool that I am !—have been wrongfully accusing 
you of heartlessness. I ask your pardon; I offer you my respectful 
sympathy—I, who have passed, in my time, along the path which you are 
now treading, and who know all its rough places. Go, dear made- 
moiselle, go without fear; you will suffer, perhaps, but less than you ex- 
pect. A bouwrgeoise placed as you are would do well to hesitate ; people 
of our race are differently built. ‘ Z’amour west qu’un plaisir, Vhonneur 
est un devoir, as Corneille says; and I would answer for it with my life 
that you will never forget, in the presence of Mr. Barrington, that you 
are the aftianced bride of the Vicomte de Saint-Luce.” 

Either Jeanne’s dormant pride was aroused by this little piece of 
fanfaronnade, or else she was too weary to resist pressure. She promised 
to write to Mrs. Ashley by the next post, and to make immediate pre- 
parations for her journey. 

So M. de Fontvieille went home with his mind at ease, and meeting 
Léon on the threshold, told him that all was satisfactorily arranged. 

“With a little tact and discretion one can always bring reasonable 
people to understand their duty,” said the old gentleman, modestly 
exultant. 

“Tm very much obliged to you, monsieur,” answered Léon, as he 
entered the house, and bade his valuable ally good evening. He, too, 
had his preparations to make, his last instructions to give, his last words 
to say, before leaving the old home to which it might well be that he 


? 


would never return again. 
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Some Aspects of Robert Burns. 


a an oe 


To write with authority about another man, we must have fellow- 
feeling and some common ground of experience with our subject. We 
may praise or blame according as we find him related to us by the best 
or worst in ourselves ; but it is only in virtue of some relationship that 
we can be his judges, even to condemn. Feelings which we share and 
understand enter for us into the tissue of the man’s character; those to 
which we are strangers in our own experience we are inclined to regard 
as blots, exceptions, inconsistencies, and excursions of the diabolic ; we 
conceive them with repugnance, explain them with difliculty, and raise 
our hands to heaven in holy wonder when we find them in conjunction 
with talents that we respect, or virtues that we admire. David, king of 
Israel, would pass a sounder judgment on a man than either Nathaniel 
or David Hume. Now, Principal Shairp’s recent volume, although I 
believe no one will read it without respect and interest, has this one 
capital defect—that there is imperfect sympathy between the author and 
the subject, between the critic and the personality under criticism. 
Hence an inorganic, if not an incoherent, presentation of both the poems 
and the man. Of Holy Willie’s Prayer, Principal Shairp remarks that 
“those who have loved most what was best in Burns’s poetry must have 
regretted that it was ever written.” To the Jolly Beggars, so far as my 
memory serves me, he refers but once; and then only to remark on the 
“strange, not to say painful,” circumstance that the same hand which 
wrote the Cotter’s Saturday Night should have stooped to write the 
Jolly Beggars. The Saturday Night may or may not be an admirable 
poem ; but its significance is trebled, and the power and range of the poet 
first appears, when it is set beside the Jolly Beggars. To take a man’s 
work piecemeal, except with the design of elegant extracts, is the way to 
avoid, and not to perform, the critic’s duty. The same weakness is dis- 
played in the treatment of Burns as a man, which is broken, apologetical, 
and confused. The man here presented to us is not that Burns, teres 
atque rotundus—a burly figure in literature, as, from our present vantage 
of time, we have begun to see him : this, on the other hand, is Burns as 
he may have appeared to a contemporary clergyman, whom we shall 
conceive to have been a kind and indulgent but orderly and orthodox 
person, anxious to be pleased, but too often hurt and disappointed by the 
behaviour of his red-hot protégé, and solacing himself with the expla- 
nation that the poet was “the most inconsistent of men.” If you are so 
sensibly pained by the misconduct of your subject, and so paternally 
delighted with his virtues, you will always be an excellent gentleman, 
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but a somewhat questionable biographer. Indeed, we can only be sorry 
and surprised that Principal Shairp should have chosen a theme so 
uncongenial, When we find a man writing on Burns, who likes neither 
Holy Willie, nor the Beggars, nor the Ordination, nothing is adequate to 
the situation but the old cry of Géronte: “ Que diable allait-il faire dans 
cette galére?” And every merit we find in the book, which is sober 
and candid in a degree unusual with biographies of Burns, only leads us 
to regret more heartily that good work should be so far thrown away. 

It is far from my intention to tell over again a story that has been 
so often told ; but there are certainly some points in the character of 
Burns that will bear to be brought out, and some chapters in his life 
that demand a brief rehearsal. The unity of the man’s nature, for all its 
richness, has fallen somewhat out of sight in the pressure of new inform- 
ation and the apologetical ceremony of biographers. Mr. Carlyle made 
an inimitable bust of the poet’s head of gold; may I not be forgiven if 
my business should have more to do with the feet, which were of clay ? 


Youru. 


Any view of Burns would be misleading which passed over in silence 
the influences of his home and his father. That father, William Burnes, 
after having been for many years a gardener, took a farm, married, and, 
like an emigrant in a new country, built himself a house with his own 
hands. Poverty of the most distressing sort, with sometimes the near 
prospect of a gaol, embittered the remainder of his life. Chill, backward, 
and austere with strangers, grave and imperious in his family, he was yet 
a man of very unusual parts and of an affectionate nature. On his way 
through life, he had remarked much upon other men, with more result 
in theory than practice; and he had reflected upon many subjects as he 
delved the garden. His great delight was in solid conversation; he 
would leave his work to talk with the schoolmaster Murdoch; and 
Robert, when he came home late at night, not only turned aside rebuke, 
but kept his father two hours beside the fire by the charm of his merry 
and vigorous talk. Nothing is more characteristic of the class in general, 
and William Burnes in particular, than the pains he took to get proper 
schooling for his boys, and, when that was no longer possible, the sense 
and resolution with which he set himself to supply the deficiency by his 
own influence. For many years he was their chief companion ; he spoke 
with them seriously on all subjects as if they had been grown men; at 
night, when work was over, he taught them arithmetic; he borrowed 
books for them on history, science, and theology ; and he felt it his duty 
to supplement this last—the trait is laughably Scottish—by a dialogue 
of his own composition, where his own private shade of orthodoxy was 
exactly represented. He would go to his daughter, as she stayed afield 
herding cattle, to teach her the names of grasses and wild flowers, or to 
sit by her side when it thundered. Distance to strangers, deep family 
tenderness, love of knowledge, a narrow, precise, and formal reading of 
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theology—everything we learn of him hangs well together, and builds up 
a popular Scotch type. If I mention the name of Andrew Fairservice, 
it is only as I might couple for an instant Dugald Dalgetty with old 
Marshal Loudon, to help out the reader’s comprehension by a popular 
but unworthy instance of a class. Such was the influence of this good 
and wise man, that his household became a school to itself, and neigh- 
bours who came into the farm at meal time would find the whole family, 
father, brothers, and sisters, helping themselves with one hand, and 
holding a book in the other. We are surprised at the style of Robert ; 
that of Gilbert need surprise us no less; even William writes a remark- 
able letter for a young man of such slender opportunities. One anecdote 
marks the taste of the family. Murdoch bought Z%itus Andronicus, and, 
with such dominie elocution as we may suppose, began to read it aloud 
before this rustic audience ; but when he had reached the passage where 
Tamora insults unhappy Lavinia, with one voice and “in an agony of 
distress” they refused to hear it to an end. In such a father and with 
such a home, Robert had already the making of a famous education ; and 
what Murdoch added, although it may not have been much in amount, 
was in character the very essence of a literary training. Schools and 
colleges, for one great man whom they complete, perhaps unmake a 
dozen ; the strong spirit can do weil upon more scanty fare. 

Robert steps before us, almost from the first, in his complete cha- 
racter—a proud, headstrong, impetuous lad, greedy of pleasure, greedy of 
uotice ; in his own phrase “ panting after distinction,” and in his brother’s 
“cherishing a particular jealousy of people who were richer or of more 
consequence than himself:” with all this, emphatically of the artist 
nature. Already in Tarbolton church he made a conspicuous figure, 
with the only tied hair in the parish, “and his plaid, which was of a 
particular colour, wrapped in a particular manner round his shoulders.” 
Ten years later, when a married man, the father of a family, a farmer, 
and an officer of Excise, we shall find him out fishing in masquerade, with 
fox-skin cap, belted great-coat, and great Highland broadsword. He 
liked dressing up, in fact, for its own sake. This is the spirit which 
leads to the extravagant array of Latin Quarter students, and the pro- 
verbial velveteen of the English landscape-painter ; and, though the 
pleasure derived is in itself merely personal, it shows a man who is, to 
say the least of it, not pained by general attention and remark. His 
father wrote the family name Burnes; Robert early adopted the ortho- 
graphy Burness from his cousin in the Mearns; and in his twenty- 
eighth year changed it once more to Burns. It is plain that the last 
transformation was not made without some qualm; for in addressing 
his cousin he adheres, in at least one more letter, to spelling number 
two. And this, again, shows a man preoccupied about the manner of 
his appearance even down to the name, and little willing to follow 
custom. Again, he was proud, and justly proud, of his powers in con- 
versation. To no other man’s have we the same conclusive testimony 
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from different sources and from every rank of life. It is almost a 
commonplace that the best of his works was what he said in talk. 
Robertson the historian “ scarcely ever met any man whose conversation 
displayed greater vigour ;” the Duchess of Gordon declared that he 
‘carried her off her feet ;” and, when he came late to an inn, the ser- 
vants would get outof bed to hear him talk. But in these early days, at 
least, he was determined to shine by any means. He made himself 
feared in the village for his tongue. He would crush weaker men to 
their faces, or even perhaps—for the statement of Sillar is not absolute— 
say cutting things of his acquaintances behind their back. At the 
church-door, between sermons, he would parade his religious views amid 
hisses. These details stamp the man. He had no genteel timidities in 
the conduct of his life. He loved to force his personality upon the 
world. He would please himself, and shine. Had he lived in the Paris 
of 1830, and joined his lot with the Romantics, we can conceive him 
writing Jehan for Jean, swaggering in Gautier’s red waistcoat, and 
horrifying Bourgeois in the public café with paradox and gasconnade. 

A leading trait throughout his whole career was his desire to be in 
love. Ne fait pas ce tour qui veut. His affections were often enough 
touched, but perhaps never engaged. He was all his life on a voyage of 
discovery, but it does not appear conclusively that he ever touched the 
happy isle. A man brings to love a deal of ready-made’ sentiment, and 
even from childhood obscurely prognosticates the symptoms of this vital 
malady. Burns was formed for love; he had passion, tenderness, and a 
singular bent in the direction ; he could foresee, with the intuition of an 
artist, what love ought to be; and he could not conceive a worthy life 
without it. But he had ill fortune, and was besides so greedy after every 
shadow of the true divinity, and so much the slave of a strong temper- 
ament, that perhaps his nerve was relaxed and his heart had lost the 
power of self-devotion before an opportunity occurred. The circum- 
stances of his youth doubtless counted for something in the result. For the 
lads of Ayrshire, as soon as the day’s work was over and the beasts were 
stabled, would take the road it might be in a winter tempest, and travel 
perhaps miles by moss and moorland, to spend an hour or two in court- 
ship. Rule 10 of the Bachelors’ Club at Tarbolton provides that 
“every man proper for a member of this Society must be a professed 
lover of one or more of the female sex.” The rich, as Burns himself 
points out, may have a choice of pleasurable occupations, but these lads 
had nothing but their “cannie hour at e’en.” It was upon love and 
flirtation that this rustic society was built ; gallantry was the essence of 
life among the Ayrshire hills as well as in the Court of Versailles ; and 
the days were distinguished from each other by love-letters, meetings, 
tiffs, reconciliations, and expansions to the chosen confidant, as in a 
comedy of Marivaux. Here was a field for a man of Burns’s indis- 
criminate personal ambition ; where he might pursue his voyage of dis- 
covery in quest of true love, and enjoy temporary triumphs by the way. 
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He was “ constantly the victim of some fair enslaver ”—at least, when it 
was not the other way about; and there were often underplots and 
secondary fair enslavers in the background. Many—or may we not say 
most !—of these affairs were entirely artificial. One, he tells us, he 
began out of “a vanity of showing his parts in courtship,” for he piqued 
himself on his ability at a love-letter. But, however they began, these 
flames of his were fanned into a passion ere the end; and he stands 
unrivalled in his power of self-deception, and positively without a com- 
petitor in the art, to use his own words, of “battering himself into a 
warm affection,” a debilitating and futile exercise. Once he had worked 
himself into the vein, “the agitations of his mind and body” were 
an astonishment to all who knew him. Such a course as this, however 
pleasant to a thirsty vanity, was lowering to his nature. He sank more 
and more towards the professional Don Juan. With a leer of what the 
French call fatuity, he bids the belles of Mauchline beware of his seduc- 
tions ; and the same cheap self-satisfaction finds a yet uglier vent when 
he plumes himself on the scandal at the birth of his first bastard. We can 
well believe what we hear of his facility in striking up an acquaintance 
with women: he would have conquering manners ; he would bear down 
upon his rustic game with the grace that comes of absolute assurance— 
the Richelieu of Lochlea or Mossgiel. In yet another manner did these 
quaint ways of courtship heip him into fame. If he were great as prin- 
cipal, he was unrivalled as confidant. He could enter into a passion ; he 
could counsel wary moves, being, in his own phrase, so old a hawk; nay, 
he could turn a letter for some unlucky swain, or even string a few lines 
of verse that should clinch the business and fetch the hesitating fair one 
to the ground. Nor, perhaps, was it only his “curiosity, zeal, and 
intrepid dexterity” that recommended him for a second in such affairs ; 
it must have been a distinction to have the assistance and advice of Rab 
the Ranter ; and one who was in no way formidable by himself, might 
grow dangerous and attractive through the fame of his associate. 

I think we can conceive him, in these early years, in that rough 
moorland country, poor among the poor with his seven pounds a year, 
looked upon with doubt by respectable elders, but for all that the best 
talker, the best letter-writer, the most famous lover and confidant, the 
laureate poet, and the only man who wore his hair tied in the parish. 
He says he had then as high a notion of himself as ever after ; and I can 
well believe it. Among the youth he walked facile princeps, an ap- 
parent god; and even if, from time to time, the Reverend Mr. Auld 
should swoop upon him with the thunders of the Church, and, in com- 
pany with seven others, Rab the Ranter must figure some fine Sunday 
on the stool of repentance, would there not be a sort of glory, an in- 
fernal apotheosis, in so conspicuous a shame? Was not Richelieu in 
disgrace more idolised than ever by the dames of Paris? and when was 
the highwayman most acclaimed but on his way to Tyburn? Or, to 
take a simile from nearer home, and still more exactly to the point, what 
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could even corporal punishment avail, administered by a cold, abstract, 
unearthly schoolmaster, against the influence and fame of the school’s 
hero ? 

And now we come to the culminating point of Burns’s early period. 
He began to be received into the unknown upper world. His fame 
soon spread from among his fellow-rebels on the benches, and began to 
reach the ushers and monitors of this great Ayrshire academy. This 
arose in part from his lax views about religion ; for at this time that old 
war of the creeds and confessors, which is always grumbling from end to 
end of our poor Scotland, brisked up in these parts into a hot and 
virulent skirmish ; and Burns found himself identified with the oppo- 
sition party, a clique of roaring lawyers and half-heretical divines, with 
wit enough to appreciate the value of the poet’s help, and not sufficient 
taste to moderate his grossness and personality. We may judge of their 
surprise when Holy Willie was put into their hand ; like the amorous 
lads of Tarbolton, they recognised in him the best of seconds. His 
satires began to go the round in manuscript; Mr. Aiken, one of the 
lawyers, “read him into fame ;” he himself was soon welcome in many 
houses of a better sort, where his admirable talk, and his manners, which 
he had direct from his Maker except for a brush he gave them at a 
country dancing school, completed what his poems had begun. We have 
a sight of him at his first visit to Adamhill, in his ploughman’s shoes, 
coasting around the carpet as though that were sacred ground. But he 
soon grew used to carpets and their owners; and he was still the 
superior of all whom he encountered, and ruled the roost in conversation. 
Such was the impression made that a young clergyman, himself a man 
of ability, trembled and became confused when he saw Robert enter the 
church in which he was to preach. It is not surprising that the poet 
determined to publish ; he had now stood the test of some publicity ; and, 
under this hopeful impulse, he composed in six winter months the bulk 
of his more important poems. Here was a young man who, froma very 
humble place, was mounting rapidly ; from the cynosure of a parish, he 
had become the talk of a country; once the bard of rural courtships, he 
was now about to appear as a bound and printed poet in the world’s 
bookshops. 

A few more intimate strokes are necessary to complete the sketch, 
This strong young ploughman, who feared no competitor with the flail, 
suffered like a fine lady from sleeplessness and vapours; he would fall 
into the blackest melancholies, and be filled with remorse for the past and 
terror for the future. He was still not perhaps devoted to religion, 
but haunted by it ; and at a touch of sickness prostrated himself before 
God in what I can only call unmanly penitence. As he had aspirations 
beyond his place in the world, so he had tastes, thoughts, and weaknesses 
to match. He loved to walk under a wood to the sound of a winter tem- 
pest ; he had a singular tenderness for animals; he carried a book with 
him in his pocket when he went abroad, and wore out in this service two 
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copies of the Man of Feeling. With young people in the field at work 
he was very long-suffering ; and when his brother Gilbert spoke sharply to 
them—“ O man, ye are no for young folk,” he would say, and give the 
defaulter a helping hand and a smile. In the hearts of the men whom 
he met, he read as in a book; and, what is yet more rare, his knowledge 
of himself equalled his knowledge of others. There are no truer things 
said of Burns than what is to be found in his own letters. Country Don 
Juan as he was, he had none of that blind vanity which values itself in 
what it is not; he knew his own strength and weakness to a hair; he 
took himself boldly for what be was, and, except in moments of hypo- 
chondria, declared himself content. 


THe Love Stories. 


On the night of Mauchline races, 1785, the young men and women 
of the place joined in a penny ball, according to their custom. In the 
same set danced Jean Armour, the master-mason’s daughter, and our 
dark-eyed Don Juan. His dog (not the immortal Luath, but a successor 
unknown to fame, caret quia vate sacro), apparently sensible of some 
neglect, followed his master to and fro, to the confusion of the dancers. 
Some mirthful comments followed ; and Jean heard the poet say to his 
partner—or, as I should imagine, laughingly launch the remark to the 
company at large—that “he wished he could get any of the lasses to like 
him as well as his dog.” Some time after, as the girl was bleaching 
clothes on Mauchline green, Robert chanced to go by, still accompanied 
by his dog; and the dog, “scouring in long excursion,” scampered with 
four black paws across the linen. This brought the two into conversa- 
tion ; when Jean, with a somewhat hoydenish advance, inquired if “he 
had yet got any of the lasses to like him as well as his dog?” It is one of 
the misfortunes of the professional Don Juan that his honour forbids him 
to refuse battle ; he is in life like the Roman soldier upon duty, or like 
the sworn physician who must attend on all diseases. Burns accepted 
the provocation ; hungry hope reawakened in his heart ; here was a girl, 
pretty, simple at least if not honestly stupid, and plainly not averse to 
his attentions : it seemed to him once more as if love might here be wait- 
ing him. Had he but known the truth! for this facile and empty- 
headed girl had nothing more in view than a flirtation ; and her heart, 
from the first and on to the end of her story, was engaged by another 
man. Burns once more commenced the celebrated process of ‘“ battering 
himself into a warm affection;” and the proofs of his success are to be 
found in many verses of the period. Nor did he succeed with himself 
only; Jean, with her heart still elsewhere, succumbed to his fascination, 
and early in the next year the natural consequence became manifest. It 
was a heavy stroke for this unfortunate couple. They had trifled with 
life, and were now rudely reminded of life’s serious issues. Jean awoke 
to the ruin of her hopes ; the best she had now to expect was marriage 
with a man who was a stranger to her dearest thoughts; she might now 
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be glad if she could get what she would never have chosen. As for 
Burns, at the stroke of the calamity he recognised that his voyage of 
discovery had led him into a wrong hemisphere—that he was not, and 
never had been, really in love with Jean. Hear him in the pressure of 
the hour. “ Against two things,” he writes, “I am as fixed as fate— 
staying at home, and owning her conjugally. The first, by heaven, I 
will not do !—the last, by hell, I will never do!” And then he adds, 
perhaps already in a more relenting temper: “ If you see Jean, tell her 
I will meet her, so God help me in my hour of need.” They met accord- 
ingly; and Burns, touched with her misery, came down from these 
heights of independence, and gave her a written acknowledgment of 
marriage. It is the punishment of Don Juanism to create continually 
false positions—relations in life which are wrong in themselves, and 
which it is equally wrong to break or to perpetuate. This was such a 
case. Worldly Wiseman would have laughed and gone his way ; let us 
be glad that Burns was better counselled by his heart. When we dis- 
cover that we can be no longer true, the next best is tobe kind. I dare- 
say he came away from that interview not very content, but with a 
glorious conscience ; and as he went homeward, he would sing his favourite, 
“ How are Thy servants blest,O Lord!” Jean, on the other hand, armed 
with her “ lines,” confided her position to the master-mason, her father, 
and his wife. Burns and his brother were then in a fair way to ruin 
themselves in their farm ; the poet was an execrable match for any well- 
to-do country lass; and perhaps old Armour had an inkling of a previous 
attachment on his daughter’s part. At least, he was not so much in- 
censed by her slip from virtue as by the marriage which had been 
designed to cover it; of this he would not hear a word ; Jean, who had 
besought the acknowledgment only to appease her parents, and not at 
all from any violent inclination to the poet, readily gave up the paper 
for destruction; and all parties imagined, although wrongly, that the 
marriage was thus dissolved. To a proud man like Burns, here was a 
crushing blow. The concession which had been wrung from his pity 
was now publicly thrown back in his teeth. The Armour family pre- 
ferred disgrace to his connection. Since the promise, besides, he had 
doubtless been busy “ battering himself” back again into his affection for 
the girl ; and the blow would not only take him in his vanity, but wound 
him at the heart. 

He relieved himself in verse; but for such a smarting affront, manu- 
script poetry was insufficient to console him. He must find a more 
powerful remedy in good flesh and blood; and, after this discomfiture, 
set forth again at once upon his voyage of discovery in quest of love. It 
is perhaps one of the most touching things in human nature, as it is a 
commonplace of psychology, that when a man has just lost hope or 
confidence in one love, he is then most eager to find and lean upon 
another, The universe could not be yet exhausted ; there must be hope 
and love waiting for him somewhere ; and so, with his head down, this 
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poor, insulted poet ran once more upon his fate. There was an innocent 
and gentle Highland nursery-maid at service in a neighbouring family ; 
and he had soon battered himself and her into a warm affection and a secret 
engagement. Jean’s marriage lines had not been destroyed till March 13, 
1786 ; yet all was settled between Burns and Mary Campbell by Sunday, 
May 14, when they met for the last time, and said farewell with rustic 
solemnities upon the banksof Ayr. They each wet their hands ina stream, 
and, standing one on either bank, held a Bible between them as they vowed 
eternal faith. Then they exchanged Bibles, on one of which Burns, for 
greater security, had inscribed texts as to the binding nature of an oath ; 
and surely, if ceremony can do aught to fix the wandering affections, 
here were two people united for life. Mary came of a superstitious 
family, so that she perhaps insisted on these rites ; but they must have 
been eminently to the taste of Burns at this period; for nothing would 
seem superfluous, and no oath great enough, to stay his tottering con- 
stancy. 

Events of consequence now happened thickly in the poet’s life. His 
book was announced; the Armours sought to summon him at law for 
the aliment of the child ; he lay here and there in hiding to correct the 
sheets ; he was under an engagement for Jamaica, where Mary was to 
join him as his wife ; now, he had “ orders within three weeks at latest 
to repair aboard the Nancy, Captain Smith ;” now his chest was already 
on the road to Greenock ; and now, in the wild autumn weather on the 
moorland, he measures verses of farewell :— 

The bursting tears my heart declare ; 
Farewell the bonny banks of Ayr! 
But the great master dramatist had secretly another intention for the 
piece; by the most violent and complicated solution, in which death 
and birth and sudden fame all play a part as interposing deities, the 
act-drop fell upon a scene of transformation. Jean was brought to bed 
of twins, and, by an amicable arrangement, the Burnses took the boy to 
bring up by hand, while the girl remained with her mother. The success 
of the book was immediate and emphatic; it put 20/. at once into the 
author’s purse; and he was encouraged upon all hands to go to Edin- 
burgh and push his success in a second and larger edition. Third and 
last in these series of interpositions, a letter came one day to Mossgiel 
Farm for Robert. He went to the window to read it ; a sudden change 
came over his face, and he left the room without a word. Years after- 
wards, when the story began to leak out, his family understood that he 
had then learned the death of Highland Mary. Except in a few poems 
and a few dry indications purposely misleading as to date, Burns himself 
made no reference to this passage of his life; it was an adventure of 
which, for I think sufficient reasons, he desired to bury the details. Of 
one thing we may be glad: in after years he visited the poor girl’s 
mother, and left her with the impression that he was “ a real warm- 
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Perhaps a month after he received this intelligence, he set out for 
Edinburgh on a pony he had borrowed from a friend. The town that 
winter was “agog with the ploughman poet.” Robertson, Dugald 
Stewart, Blair, “ Duchess Gordon and all the gay world,” were of his 
acquaintance. Such a revolution is not to be found in literary history. 
He was now, it must be remembered, twenty-seven years of age; he had 
fought since his early boyhood an obstinate battle against poor soil, bad 
seed, and inclement seasons, wading deep in Ayrshire mosses, guiding 
the plough in the furrow, wielding “ the thresher’s weary flingin’-tree ; ” 
and his education, his diet, and his pleasures had been those of a Scotch 
countryman. Now he stepped forth suddenly among the polite and 
learned. Wecan see him as he then was, in his boots and buckskins, 
his blue coat and waistcoat striped with buff and blue, like a farmer in 
his Sunday best; the heavy ploughman’s figure firmly planted on its 
burly legs; his face full of sense and shrewdness, and with a somewhat 
melancholy air of thought, and his large dark eye “literally glowing” 
as he spoke. “I never saw such another eye in a human head,” says 
Walter Scott, “ though I have seen the most distinguished men of my 
time.” With men, whether they were lords or omnipotent critics, his 
manner was plain, dignified, and free from bashfulness or affectation. If 
he made a slip, he had the social courage to pass on and refrain from 
explanation. He was not embarrassed in this society, because he read 
and judged the men ; he could spy snobbery in a titled lord ; and, as for 
the critics, he dismissed their system in an epigram : ‘“ These gentlemen,” 
said he, “remind me of some spinsters in my country who spin their 
thread so fine that it is neither fit for weft nor woof.” Ladies, on the 
other hand, surprised him ; he was scarce commander of himself in their 
society ; he was disqualified by his acquired nature as a Don Juan; and 
he, who had been so much at his ease with country lasses, treated the 
town dames to an extreme of deference. One lady, who met him at a 
ball, gave Chambers a speaking sketch of his demeanour. “ His manner 
was not prepossessing—scarcely, she thinks, manly or natural. It seemed 
as if he affected a rusticity or laudertness, so that when he said the 
music was ‘ bonnie, bonnie,’ it was like the expression of a child.” 
These would be company manners; and doubtless on a slight degree of 
intimacy the affectation would grow less. And his talk to women had 
always “a turn either to the pathetic or humorous, which engaged the 
attention particularly.” 

The Edinburgh magnates (to conclude this episode at once) behaved 
well to Burns from first to last. Were heaven-born genius to revisit us 
in similar guise, I am not venturing too far when I say that he need 
expect neither so warm a welcome nor such solid help, Although Burns 
was only a peasant, and one of no very elegant reputation as to morals, 
he was made welcome to their homes. They gave him a great deal of 
good advice, helped him to some five hundred pounds of ready money, 
and got him, as soon as he asked it, a place in the Excise. Burns, on 
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his part, bore the elevation with perfect dignity ; and with perfect dignity 
returned, when the time had come, into a country privacy of life. His 
powerful sense never deserted him, and from the first he recognised that 
his Edinburgh popularity was but an ovation and the affair of a day. 
He wrote a few letters in a high-flown, bombastic vein of gratitude ; but 
in practice he suffered no man to intrude upon his self-respect. On the 
other hand, he never turned his back, even for a moment, on his old 
associates ; and he was always ready to sacrifice an acquaintance to a 
friend, although the acquaintance were a noble duke. He would be a 
bold man who should promise similar conduct in equally exacting cir- 
cumstances. It was, in short, an admirable appearance on the stage of 
life—socially successful, intimately self-respecting, and like a gentleman 
from first to last. 

In the present study, this must only be taken by the way, while we 
return to Burns's love affairs. Even on the road to Edinburgh, he had 
seized upon the opportunity of a flirtation, and had carried the “ batter- 
ing” so far that when next he moved from town, it was to steal two days 
with this anonymous fair one. The exact importance to Burns of this 
affair may be gathered from the song in which he commemorated its 
occurrence. ‘I love the dear lassie,” he sings, “ because she loves 
me;” or, in the tongue of prose: “ Finding an opportunity, I did not 
hesitate to profit by it; and even now, if it returned, I should not hesitate 
to profit by it again.” A love thus founded has no interest for mortal 
man. Meantime, early in the ‘winter, and only once, we find him 
regretting Jean in his correspondence. “ Because”—such is his reason— 
“because he does not think he will ever meet so delicious an armful 
again ;” and then, after a brief excursion into verse, he goes straight on 
to describe a new episode in the voyage of discovery with the daughter 
of a Lothian farmer for a heroine. I must ask the reader to follow all 
these references to his future wife; they are essential to the compre- 
hension of Burns’s character and fate. In June, we find him back at 
Mauchline, a famous man. There, the Armour family greeted him with 
a “mean, servile compliance,” which increased his former disgust. Jean 
was not less compliant ; a second time the poor girl submitted to the 
fascination of the man whom she did not love, and whom she had so 
cruelly insulted little more than a year ago ; and, though Burns took ad- 
vantage of her weakness, it was in the ugliest and most cynical spirit, 
and with a heart absolutely indifferent. Judge of this by a letter written 
some twenty days after his return ; a letter to my mind among the most 
degrading in the whole collection ; a letter which seems to have been in- 
spired by a boastful, libertine bagman. “TI am afraid,” it goes, “I have 
almost ruined one source, the principal one, indeed, of my former happi- 
ness—the eternal propensity I always had to fall in love. My heart no 
more glows with feverish rapture ; I have no paradisaical evening inter- 
views.” Even the process of “ battering” has failed him, you perceive. 
Still he had some one in his eye; a lady, if you please, with a fine figure 
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and elegant manners, and who had “seen the politest quarters in 
Europe.” “I frequently visited her,” he writes, “and after passing regu- 
larly the intermediate degrees between the distant formal bow and the 
familiar grasp round the waist, I ventured, in my careless way, to 
talk of friendship in rather ambiguous terms; and after her return 
to ——, I wrote her in the same terms. Miss, construing my remarks 
further than even I intended, flew off in a tangent of female dignity and 
reserve, like a mounting lark in an April morning; and wrote me an 
answer which measured out very completely what an immense way I 
had to travel before I could reach the climax of her favours. But I am 
an old hawk at the sport, and wrote her such a cool, deliberate, prudent 
reply, as brought my bird from her aerial towerings, pop, down to my 
foot, like Corporal Trim’s hat.” I avow a carnal longing, after this 
transcription, to buffet the Old Hawk about the ears. There is little 
question that to this lady he must have repeated his addresses, and that 
he was by her (Miss Chalmers) eventually, though not at all unkindly, 
rejected. One more detail to characterise the period. Six months after 
the date of this letter, Burns, back in Edinburgh, is served with a writ 
in meditatione fuga, on behalf of some Edinburgh fair one, probably of 
humble rank, who declared an intention of adding to his family. 

About the beginning of December (1787), a new period opens in the 
story of the poet’s random affections. He met at a tea party one Mrs, 
Agnes M‘Lehose, a married woman of about his own age, who, with her 
two children, had been deserted by an unworthy husband. She had wit, 
could use her pen, and had read “ Werther” with attention. Sociable, and 
even somewhat frisky, there was a good, sound, human kernel in the woman; 
a warmth of love, strong, dogmatic religious feeling ; and a considerable, 
but not authoritative, sense of the proprieties. Of what biographers refer 
to daintily as “her somewhat voluptuous style of beauty,” judging from 
the silhouette in Mr. Scott Douglas’s valuable edition, the reader will be 
difficult if he does not approve. Take her for all in all, I believe she was 
the best woman Burns encountered. The pair took a fancy for each 
other on the spot; Mrs. M‘Lehose, in her turn, invited him to tea; but 
the poet, in his character of the Old Hawk, preferred a téte-d-téte, ex- 
cused himself at the last moment, and offered a visit instead. An acci- 
dent confined him to his room for near a month, and this led to 
the famous Clarinda and Sylvanda correspondence. It was begun in 
simple sport; they are already at their fifth or sixth exchange, when 
Clarinda writes: “It is really curious so much fun passing between two 
persons who saw each other only once ;” but it is hardly safe for a man 
and woman in the flower of their years to write almost daily, and some- 
times in terms too ambiguous, sometimes in terms too plain, and 
generally in terms too warm for mere acquaintance. The exercise par- 
takes a little of the nature of battering, and danger may be apprehended 
when next they meet. It is difficult to give any account of this remark- 
able correspondence ; it is too far away from us, and, perhaps, not yet far 
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enough; in point of time and manner, the imagination is baffled by 
these stilted literary utterances, warming, in bravura passages, into down- 
right truculent nonsense. Clarinda has one famous sentence in which 
she bids Sylvanda connect the thought of his mistress with the changing 
phases of the year; it was enthusiastically admired by the swain, but 
on the modern mind produces mild amazement and alarm. ‘Oh, Cla- 
rinda,” writes Burns, “shall we not meet in a state—some yet unknown 
state—of being, where the lavish hand of Plenty shall minister to the 
highest wish of Benevolence, and where the chill north wind of Pru- 
dence shall never blow over the flowery field of Enjoyment.” The design 
may be that of an Old Hawk, but the style is more suggestive of a Bird 
of Paradise. It is sometimes hard to fancy they are not gravely making 
fun of each other as they write. Religion, poetry, love, and charming 
sensibility, are the current topics. “I am delighted, charming Clarinda, 
with your honest enthusiasm for religion,” writes Burns; and the pair 
entertained a fiction that this was their “favourite subject.” “This is 
Sunday,” writes the lady, “and not a word on our favourite subject. O fy ! 
‘divine Clarinda !’” I suspect, although quite unconsciously to the lady, 
who was bent on his redemption, they but used the favourite subject as a 
stalking-horse. In the meantime, the sportive acquaintance was ripening 
steadily into a genuine passion. Visits took place, and then became 
frequent. Clarinda’s friends were hurt and suspicious ; her clergyman in- 
terfered ; she herself had smart attacks of conscience; but her heart had 
gone from her control; it was altogether his, and she “counted all 
things but loss ”—heaven excepted—“ that she might win and keep him.” 
Burns himself was transported while in her neighbourhood, but his 
transports grew somewhat rapidly less during an absence. I am tempted 
to imagine that, womanlike, he took on the colour of his mistress’s feeling ; 
that he could not but heat himself at the fire of her unaffected passion ; 
but that, like one who should leave the hearth upon a winter’s night, his 
temperature soon fell when he was out of sight and touch ; and in a word, 
though he could share the symptoms, that he had never shared the 
disease. At the same time, amid the fustian of the letters there are 
forcible and true expressions, and the love verses that he wrote upon 
Clarinda are among the most moving in the language. 

We are approaching the solution. In mid-winter, Jean, once more 
in the family way, was turned out of doors by her family ; and Burns 
had her received and cared for in the house of a friend. For he remained 
to the last imperfect in his character of Don Juan, and lacked the sinister 
courage to desert his victim. About the middle of February (1788), he 
had to tear himself from his Clarinda and make a journey into the 
south-west on business. Clarinda gave him two shirts for his little son. 
They were daily to meet in prayer at an appointed hour. Burns, too 
late for the post at Glasgow, sent her a letter by parcel that she might not 
have to wait. Clarinda on her part writes, this time with a beautiful 
simplicity : “I think the streets lookfdeserted-like since Monday ; and 
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there’s a certain insipidity in good kind folks I once enjoyed not a 
little. Miss Wardrobe supped here on Monday. She once named you, 
which kept me from falling asleep. I drank your health in a glass of 
ale—as the lasses do at Hallowe’en—‘ with mysel’.’” Arrived at Mauch- 
line, Burns installed Jean Armour in a lodging, and prevailed on Mrs. 
Armour to promise her help and countenance in the approaching con- 
finement. This was kind at least; but hear his expressions: “I have 
taken her a room; I have taken her to my arms; I have given her a 
mahogany bed; I have given her a guinea. . . . I swore her privately 
and solemnly never to attempt any claim on me as a husband, even 
though anybody should persuade her she had such a claim—which she 
has not, neither during my life nor after my death. She did all this like 
a good girl.” And then he took advantage of the situation. To Clarinda 
he wrote: “I this morning called for a certain woman. I am disgusted 
with her; I cannot endure her ;” and he accused her of “ tasteless insipidity, 
vulgarity of soul, and mercenary fawning.” This was already in March ; 
by the thirteenth of that month he was back in Edinburgh. On the 17th, 
he wrote to Clarinda: “Your hopes, your fears, your cares, my love, 
are mine; so don’t mind them. I will take you in my hand through the 
dreary wilds of this world, and scare away the ravening bird or beast 
that would annoy you.” Again, on the 21st: “Will you open, with 
satisfaction and delight, a letter from a man who loves you, who has 
loved you, and who will love you, to death, through death, and for ever. 
. . . How rich am I to have such a treasure as you! . . . ‘ The Lord 
God knoweth,’ and, perhaps, ‘ Israel he shall know,’ my love and your 
merit. Adieu, Clarinda! I am going to remember you in my prayers.” 
By the 7th of April, seventeen days later, he had already decided to 
make Jean Armour publicly his wife. 

A more astonishing stage-trick is not to be found. And yet his con- 
duct is seen, upon a nearer examination, to be grounded both in reason 
and in kindness. He was now about to embark on a solid worldly 
career ; he had taken a farm ; the affair with Clarinda, however gratify- 
ing to his heart, was too contingent to offer any great consolation to a 
man like Burns, to whom marriage must have seemed the very dawn of 
hope and self-respect. This is to regard the question from its lowest 
aspect ; but there is no doubt that he entered on this new period of his 
life with a sincere determination to do right. He had just helped his bro- 
ther with a loan of a hundred and eighty pounds ; should he do nothing for 
the poor girl whom he had ruined? It was true he could not do as he 
did without brutally wounding Clarinda ; that was the punishment of 
his bygone fault ; he was, as he truly says, “ damned with a choice only 
of different species of error and misconduct.” To be professional Don 
Juan, to accept the provocation of any lively lass upon the village green, 
may thus Jead a man through a series of detestable words and actions, 
and land him at last in an undesired and most unsuitable union for life. 
If he had been strong enough to refrain, or bad enough to persevere in, 
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evil; if he had only not been Don Juan at all, or been Don Juan alto- 
gether, there had been some possible road for him throughout this trouble- 
some world ; but a man, alas! who is equally at the call of his worse 
and better instincts, stands among changing events without foundation 
or resource. 


DowNWARD COURSE. 


It may be questionable whether any marriage could have tamed 
Burns; but it is at least certain that there was no hope for him in the 
marriage he contracted. He did right, but then he had done wrong 
before; it was, as I said, one of those relations in life which it 
seems equally wrong to break or to perpetuate. He neither loved nor 
respected her. ‘God knows,” he writes, “ my choice was as random as 
blind man’s buff.” He consoles himself by the thought that he has acted 
kindly to her ; that she “ has the most sacred enthusiasm of attachment 
to him ;” that she has a good figure ; that she has a “ wood-note wild,” 
“her voice rising with ease to B natural;” no less. The effect on the 
reader is one of unmingled pity for both parties concerned. This was 
not the wife who (in his own words) could “ enter into his favourite 
studies or relish his favourite authors ;” this was not even a wife, after 
the affair of the marriage lines, in whom a husband could joy to place his 
trust. Let her manage a farm with sense, let her voice rise to B natural 
all day long, she would still be a peasant to her lettered lord, and an 
object of pity rather than of equal affection. She could now be faithful, 
she could now be forgiving, she could now be generous even to a pathetic 
and touching degree ; but coming from one who was unloved, and who 
had scarce shown herself worthy of the sentiment, these were all virtues 
thrown away, which could neither change her husband’s heart nor affect 
the inherent destiny of their relation. From the outset, it was a marriage 
that had no root in nature ; and we find him, ere long, lyrically regretting 
Highland Mary, renewing correspondence with Clarinda in the warmest 
language, on doubtful terms with Mrs. Riddel, and on terms unfortu- 
nately beyond any question with Anne Park. 

Alas! this was not the only ill circumstance in his future. He had 
been idle for some eighteen months, superintending his new edition, 
hanging on to settle with the publisher, travelling in the Highlands with 
Willie Nichol, or philandering with Mrs. M‘Lehose ; and in this period 
the radical part of the man had suffered irremediable hurt. He had lost 
his habits of industry, and formed the habit of pleasure. A pologetical 
biographers assure us of the contrary; but from the first, he saw and 
recognised the danger for himself; his mind, he writes, is “ enervated to 
an alarming degree” by idleness and dissipation; and again, “my 
mind has been vitiated with idleness.” It never fairly recovered. To 
business he could bring the required diligence and attention without 
difficulty ; but he was thenceforward incapable, except in rare instances, 
of that superior effort of concentration which is required for serious 
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literary work. He may be said, indeed, to have worked no more, and 
only amused himself with letters. The man who had written a volume 
of masterpieces in six months, during the remainder of his life rarely 
found courage for any more sustained effort than a song. And the 
nature of the songs is itself characteristic of these idle later years; for 
they are often as polished and elaborate as his earlier works were frank, 
and headlong, and colloquial; and this sort of verbal elaboration in 
short flights is, for a man of literary turn, simply the most agreeable of 
pastimes. The change in manner coincides exactly with the Edinburgh 
visit. In 1786 he had written the Address to a Louse, which may be 
taken as an extreme instance of the first manner ; and already, in 1787, 
we come upon the rosebud pieces to Miss Cruikshank, which are typical 
examples of the second. The change was, therefore, the direct and very 
natural consequence of his great change in life; but it is not the less 
typical of his loss of moral courage that he should have given up all 
larger ventures, nor the less melancholy that a man who first attacked 
literature with a hand that seemed capable of moving mountains, should 
have spent his later years in whittling cherry-stones. 

Meanwhile, the farm did not prosper ; he had to join to it the salary 
of an exciseman; at last he had to give it up, and rely altogether on 
the latter resource. He was an active officer ; and, though he sometimes 
tempered severity with mercy, we have local testimony, oddly represent- 
ing the public feeling of the period, that, while “in everything else he 
was a perfect gentleman, when he met with anything seizable he was no 
better than any other gauger.” 

There is but one manifestation of the man in these last years which 
need delay us; and that was the sudden interest in politics which arose 
from his sympathy with the great French Revolution. His only political 
feeling had been hitherto a sentimental Jacobitism, not more or less 
respectable than that of Scott, Aytoun, and the rest of what George 
Burns has nicknamed the “Charlie over the water” Scotchmen. It 
was a sentiment almost entirely literary and picturesque in its origin, 
built on ballads and the adventures of the Young Chevalier; and in 
Burns it is the more excusable, because he lay out of the way of active 
politics in his youth. With the great French Revolution, something 
living, practical, and feasible appeared to him for the first time in this 
realm of human action. The young ploughman who had desired so 
earnestly to rise, now reached out his sympathies to a whole nation ani- 
mated with the same desire. Already in 1788 we find the old Jacobitism 
hand in hand with the new popular doctrine, when, in a letter of indig- 
nation against the zeal of a Whig clergyman, he writes : “I daresay the 
American Congress in 1776 will be allowed to be as able and as enlight- 
ened as the English Convention was in 1688 ; and that their posterity 
will celebrate the centenary of their deliverance from us, as duly and 
sincerely as we do ours from the oppressive measures of the wrong- 
headed house of Stewart.” As time wore on, his sentiments grew more 
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pronounced and even violent ; but there was a basis of sense and gene- 
rous feeling to his hottest excess. What he asked was a fair chance for 
the individual in life; an open road to success and distinction for all 
classes of men. It was in the same spirit that he had helped to found a 
public library in the parish where his farm was situated, and that he 
sang his fervent snatches against tyranny and tyrants, Witness, were it 
alone, this verse :— 

Here's freedom to him that wad read, 

Here’s freedom to him that wad write ; 

There's nane ever feared that the truth should be heard 

But them whom the truth wad indite. 


Yet his enthusiasm for the cause was scarce guided by wisdom. Many 
stories are preserved of the bitter and unwise words he used in country 
coteries ; how he proposed Washington’s health as an amendment to 
Pitt’s, gave as a toast “the last verse of the last chapter of Kings,” and 
celebrated Dumouriez in a doggrel impromptu full of ridicule and hate. 
Now his sympathies would inspire him with Scots, wha hae; now 
involve him in a drunken broil with a legal officer, and consequent apolo- 
gies and explanations, hard to offer for a man of Burns’s stomach. Nor 
was this the front of his offending. On February 27, 1792, he took part 
in the capture of an armed smuggler, bought at the subsequent sale four 
carronades, and despatched them with a letter to the French Assembly. 
Letter and guns were stopped at Dover by the English officials ; there was 
trouble for Burns with his superiors ; he was reminded firmly, however 
delicately, that, asa paid official, it was his duty to obey and to be silent ; 
and all the blood of this poor, proud, and falling man must have rushed 
to his head at the humiliation. His letter to Mr. Erskine, subsequently 
Earl of Mar, testifies, in its turgid, turbulent phrases, to a perfect passion 
of alarmed self-respect and vanity. He had been muzzled, and muzzled, 
when all was said, by his paltry salary as an exciseman; alas! had he 
nota family to keep? Already, he wrote, he looked forward to some 
such judgment from a hackney scribbler as this: ‘‘ Burns, notwithstand- 
ing the fanfaronnade of independence to be found in his works, and after 
having been held forth to view and to public estimation as a man of 
some genius, yet, quite destitute of resources within himself to support 
his borrowed dignity, he dwindled into a paltry exciseman, and shrunk 
out the rest of his insignificant existence in the meanest of pursuits, and 
among the vilest of mankind.” And then on he goes, in a style of rho- 
domontade, but filled with living indignation, to declare his right to a 
political opinion, and his willingness to shed his blood for the political 
birthright of his sons. Poor, perturbed spirit! he was indeed exercised 
in vain ; those who share and those who differ from his sentiments about 
the Revolution, alike understand and sympathise with him in this pain- 
ful strait; for poetry and human manhood are lasting like the race, and 
politics, which are but a wrongful striving after right, pass and change 
from year to year and age to age. The Z’wa Dogs has already outlasted 
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the constitution of Siéyés and the policy of the Whigs; and Burns is 
better known among English-speaking races than either Pitt or Fox. 

Meanwhile, whether as a man, a husband, or a poet, his steps led 
downward. He knew, knew bitterly, that the best was out of him; he 
refused to make another volume, for he felt that it would be a disappoint- 
ment; he grew petulantly alive to criticism, unless he was sure it 
reached him from a friend. For hissongs, he would take nothing; they 
were all that he could do; the proposed Scotch play, the proposed series 
of Scotch tales in verse, all had gone to water; and in a fling of pain 
and disappointment, which is surely noble with the nobility of a viking, 
he would rather stoop to borrow than to accept money for these last and 
inadequate efforts of his muse. And his desperate abnegation rises at 
times near to the height of madness ; as when he pretended that he had 
not written, but only found and published, his immortal Awd Lang Syne. 
In the same spirit he became more scrupulous as an artist ; he was doing 
80 little, he would fain do that little well; and about two months before 
his death, he asked Thomson to send back all his manuscripts for revisal, 
saying that he would rather write five songs to his taste than twice that 
number otherwise. The battle of his life was lost; in forlorn efforts to 
do well, in desperate submissions to evil, the last years flow by. His 
temper is dark and explosive, launching epigrams, quarrelling with his 
friends, jealous of young puppy officers. He tries to be a good father ; 
he boasts himself a libertine. Sick, sad, and jaded, he can refuse no 
occasion of temporary pleasure, no opportunity to shine ; and he who had 
once refused the invitations of lords and ladies, is now whistled to the 
inn by any curious stranger. His death (July 21, 1796), in his thirty- 
seventh year, was indeed a kindly dispensation. It is the fashion to say 
he died of drink ; many a man has drunk more and yet lived with repu- 
tation and reached a good age. That drink and debauchery helped to 
destroy his constitution, and were the means of his unconscious suicide, 
is doubtless true; but he had failed in life, had lost his power of work, 
and was already married to the poor, unworthy, patient Jean, before he 
had shown his inclination to convivial nights, or at least before that 
inclination had become dangerous either to his health or his self-respect. 
He had trifled with life, and must pay the penalty. Hehad chosen to be 
Don Juan, he had grasped at temporary pleasures, and substantial happi- 
ness and solid industry had passed him by. He died of being Robert 
Burns, and there is no levity in such a statement of the case; for shall 
we not, one and all, deserve a similarepitaph? If you had put that man 
in Eden, with all his godlike qualities, with all his generous and noble 
traits, he would have made a desert around him as he went. 


Works. 


The somewhat cruel necessity which has lain upon me throughout 
this paper only to touch upon those points in the life of Burns where 
connection or amplification seemed desirable, leaves me little opportunity 
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to speak of the works which have made his name so famous. Yet, even 
here, a few observations seem necessary. 

At the time when the poet made his appearance and great first suc- 
cess, his work was remarkable in two ways. For, first, in an age when 
poetry had become abstract and conventional, instead of continuing to 
deal with shepherds, thunderstorms, and personifications, he dealt with 
the actual circumstances of his life, however matter of fact and sordid these 
might be. And, second, in a time when English versification was par- 
ticularly stiff, lame, and feeble, and words were used with ultra-acade- 
mical timidity, he wrote verses that were easy, racy, graphic, and forcible, 
and used language with absolute tact and courage as itseemed most fit to 
give a clear impression. If you take even those English authors whom 
we know Burns to have most admired and studied, you will see at once 
that he owed them nothing but a warning. Take Shenstone, for in- 
stance, and watch that elegant author as he tries to grapple with the 
facts of life. He has a description, I remember, of a gentleman engaged 
in sliding or walking on thin ice, which is a little miracle of incompetence. 
You see my memory fails me, and I positively cannot recollect whether 
his hero was sliding or walking ; as though a writer should describe a 
battle, and the reader, at the end, be still uncertain whether it were a 
charge of cavalry or a slow and stubborn advance of foot! There could 
be no such ambiguity in Burns; his work is at the opposite pole from 
such indefinite and stammering performances; and a whole lifetime 
passed in the study of Shenstone would only lead a man further and 
further from writing the Address to a Louse. Yet Burns, like most 
great artists, proceeded from a school and continued a tradition ; only 
the schooland tradition were Scotch, and not English. While the English 
language was becoming daily more pedantic and inflexible, and English 
letters more colourless and slack, there was another dialect in the sister 
country, and a different school of poetry tracing its descent, through King 
James I., from Chaucer. The dialect alone accounts for much; for it 
was then written colloquially, which kept it fresh and supple; and, 
although not shaped for heroic flights, it was a direct and vivid medium 
for all that had to do with social life. Hence, whenever Scotch poets 
left their laborious imitations of bad English verses, and fell back on 
their own dialect, their style would kindle, and they would write of 
their convivial and somewhat gross existences with pith and point. In 
Ramsay, and far more in the poor lad Fergusson, there was mettle, 
humour, literary pluck, and a power of saying what they wished to say 
definitely and brightly, which in the latter case should have justified 
great anticipations. Had Burns died at the same age as Fergusson, he 
would have left us literally nothing worth remark. To Ramsay and to 
Fergusson, then, he was indebted in a very uncommon degree, not only 
following their tradition and using their measures, but directly and 
avowedly imitating their pieces. The same tendency to borrow a hint, 
to work on some one else’s foundation, is notable in Burns from first to 
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last, in the period of song-writing as well as in that of the early poems ; and 
strikes one oddly in a man of such deep originality, who left so strong a 
print on all he touched, and whose work is so greatly distinguished by 
that character of “ inevitability” which Wordsworth denied to Goethe. 

When we remember Burns’s obligations to his predecessors, we must 
never forget his immense advances on them. They had already “ dis- 
covered” nature; but Burns discovered poetry—a higher and more 
intense way of thinking of the things that go to make up nature, a 
higher and more ideal key of words in which to speak of them. Ramsay 
and Fergusson excelled at making a popular—or shall we say, vulgar !— 
sort of society verses, comical and prosaic, written, you would say, in 
taverns while a supper party waited for its laureate’s word ; but on the 
appearance of Burns, this coarse and laughing literature was touched to 
finer issues, and learned gravity of thought and natural pathos. 

What he had gained from his predecessors was a direct speaking 
style, and to walk on his own feet instead of on academical stilts. There 
was never a man of letters with more absolute command of his 
means; and we may say of him, without excess, that his style was his 
slave. Hence that energy of epithet, so concise and telling, that a 
foreigner is tempted to explain it by some special richness or aptitude in 
the dialect he wrote. Hence that Homeric justice and completeness of 
description, which gives us the very physiognomy of nature, in body and 
detail as nature is. Hence, too, the unbroken literary quality of his 
best pieces, which keeps him from any slip into the weariful trade of 
word-painting, and presents everything, as everything should be pre- 
sented by the art of words, in a clear, continuous medium of thought. 
Principal Shairp, for instance, gives us a paraphrase of one tough verse of 
the original; and for those who knew the Greek poets only by para- 
phrase, this has the very quality they are accustomed to look for and 
admire in Greek. The contemporaries of Burns were surprised that he 
should visit so many celebrated mountains and waterfalls, and not seize 
the opportunity to make a poem. Indeed, it is not for those who have a 
true command of the art of words, but for peddling, professional amateurs, 
that these pointed occasions are most useful and inspiring. As those 
who speak French imperfectly are glad to dwell on any topic they may 
have talked upon or heard others talk upon before, because they know 
appropriate words for it in French, so the dabbler in verse rejoices to 
behold a waterfall, because he has learned the sentiment and knows 
appropriate words for it in poetry. But the dialect of Burns was fit to 
deal with any subject ; and whether it was a stormy night, a shepherd’s 
collie, a sheep struggling in the snow, the conduct of cowardly soldiers 
in the field, the gait and cogitations of a drunken man, or only a village 
cockcrow in the morning, he could find language to give it freshness, 
body, and relief. He was always ready to borrow the hint of a design, as 
though he had a difficulty in commencing—a difficulty, let us say, in 
choosing a subject out of a world which seemed all equally living and sig- 
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nificant to him ; but once he had the subject chosen, he could cope with 
nature single-handed, and make every stroke a triumph. Again, his 
absolute mastery in his art enabled him to express each and all of his 
different humours, and to pass smoothly and congruously from one to 
another. Many men invent a dialect for only one side of their nature— 
perhaps their pathos or their humour, or the delicacy of their senses—and, 
for lack of a medium, leave all the others unexpressed. You meet such 
a one, and find him in conversation full of thought, feeling, and experi- 
ence, which he has lacked the art to employ in his writings. But Burns 
was not thus hampered in the practice of the literary art; he could 
throw the whole weight of his nature into his work, and impregnate it 
from end to end. If Doctor Johnson, that stilted and accomplished 
stylist, had lacked the sacred Boswell, what should we have known of 
him? and how should we have delighted in his acquaintance as we do? 
Those who spoke with Burns, tell us how much we have lost who did 
not. But I think they exaggerate their privilege ; I think we have the 
whole Burns in our possession set forth in his consummate verses, 

It was by his style, and not by his matter, that he affected Words- 
worth and the world. There is, indeed, only one merit worth consider- 
ing in a man of letters—that he should write well; and only one 
damning fault—that he should write ill. We are little the better for the 
reflections of the sailor's parrot in the story. And so, if Burns helped 
to change the course of literary history, it was by his frank, direct, and 
masterly utterauce, and not by his homely choice of subjects. That 
was imposed upon him, not chosen upon a principle. He wrote from 
his own experience, because it was his nature so to do, and the tradition 
of the school from which he proceeded was fortunately not opposed to 
homely subjects. But to these homely subjects he communicated the 
rich commentary of his nature; they were all steeped in Burns; and 
they interest us not in themselves, but because they have been passed 
through the spirit of so genuine and vigorous a man. Such is the stamp 
of living literature ; and there was never any more alive than that of 
Burns. 

What a gust of sympathy there is in him, sometimes flowing out in 
byways hitherto unused, upon mice, and flowers, and the devil himself ; 
sometimes speaking plainly between human hearts; sometimes ringing 
out in merry exultation like a peal of bells! When we compare the 
Farmer's Salutation to his Auld Mare Maggie, with the clever and in- 
human production of halfacentury earlier, The Awd Man’s Mare’s Dead, 
we see in a nutshell the spirit of the change introduced by Burns. And 
as to its manner, who that has read it can forget how the collie, Luath, 


in the Zwa Dogs, describes and enters into the merry-making in the 
cottage 4 

The luntin’ pipe an’ sneeshin’ mili, 

Are handed round wi’ richt guid will; 

The canty auld folks crackin’ crouse, 

The young anes rantin’ through the house— 
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My heart has been sae fain to see them 
That I for joy hae barkit wi’ them. 


It was this ardent power of sympathy that was fatal to so many women, 
and, through Jean Armour, to himself at last. His humour comes from 
him in a stream so deep and easy that I will venture to call him the 
best of humorous poets. He turns about in the midst to utter a noble 
sentiment or a trenchant remark on human life, and the style changes 
and rises to the occasion. I think it is Principal Shairp who says, 
happily, that Burns would have been no Scotchman if he had not loved 
to moralise ; neither, may we add, would he have been his father’s son ; 
but (what is worthy of note) his moralisings are to a large extent the 
moral of his own career. He was among the least impersonal of artists. 
Except in the Jolly Beggars, he shows no gleam of dramatic instinct. 
Mr. Carlyle has complained that Zam o’ Shanter is, from the absence of 
this quality, only a picturesque and external piece of work ; and I may 
add that in the Z’wa Dogs, it is precisely in the infringement of dramatic 
propriety that a great deal of the humour of the speeches depends for 
its existence and effect. Indeed, Burns was so full of his identity, that 
it breaks forth on every page; and there is scarce an appropriate remark 
either in praise or blame of his own conduct, but he has put it himself 
into verse. Alas! for the tenor of these remarks! They are, indeed, his 
own pitiful apology for such a marred existence and talents so misused 
and stunted ; and they seem to prove for ever how small a part is played 
by reason in the conduct of man’s affairs. Here was one, at least, who 
with unfailing judgment predicted his own fate; yet his knowledge could 
not avail him, and with open eyes he must fulfil his tragic destiny. Ten 
years before the end, he had written his epitaph ; and neither subsequent 
events, nor the critical eyes of posterity, have shown us a word in it to 
alter. And, lastly, has he not put in for himself the last, unanswerable 
plea {— 

Then gently sean your brother man, 

Still gentler sister woman; 
Though they may gang a kennin wiang, 
To step aside is human: 
One point must still be greatly dark -— 


One? Alas! I fear every man and woman of us is “ greatly dark ” to all 
their neighbours, from the day of birth until death removes them, in 
their greatest virtues as well as in their saddest faults; and we, who 
have been trying to read the character of Burns, may take home the 
lesson and be gentle in our thoughts. 


R. LS. 
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Hladame de Suinte-Folve’s Babies. 


et 


MapameE LA ComTEssE DE SAINTE-FoLye, wife of the Prefect at Ville 
Joyeuse, had been married ten years, and had all that time been vainly 
expecting an heir, when, at last, finding that neither the pious waters of 
Lourdes nor the ferruginous ones of Spa availed anything—perceiving, 
moreover, that St. Letitia, her patroness, disregarded sundry votive offer- 
ings of waxen babies and silver-gilt hearts made at her shrine, she resolved 
that she would adopt a child whom she might call her own. It was told 
on a former occasion * how that Madame de Sainte-Folye was a very 
wilful lady, who, when once she had got a whim into her amiable head, 
took no rest till the same was satisfied. Her husband had discovered this 
at the outset of his connubial career, and made compliance his rule of 
life, so that when his consort announced her intention of adopting 
somebody's baby, he answered, “ Yes, my dear,” in the tone of a man 
who would not think of offering opposition. He did not even ask how 
the bright lady proposed to obtain an infant to her liking, though he 
noticed that she spoke about the matter as if babies were to be procured 
in the open market like puppy-dogs. 

Such was indeed Madame de Sainte-Folye’s opinion ; or rather she 
imagined that there were so many cumbersome babies being dandled 
about the world by mothers who would rather have been unencumbered, 
that it would be easy enough to summon a number of them for inspection, 
and then make a choice. But, of course, Madame de Sainte-Folye 
wanted a cleanly baby, well dressed, with blue eyes and nice rosy cheeks 
—a baby who never squalled, and who smiled when spoken to. Others 
of the ordinary sort were not to her taste at all; and in explaining her 
wishes to her husband’s secretary, M. de Beautoupet, she was particular 
in requesting that he would find her a baby whom she would be proud to 
exhibit in her daily walks, borne in the arms of a plump Burgundian 
nurse in a peak cap. 

M. de Beautoupet was a young man, who always dressed in the latest 
style of fashion, and spent most of his time in snubbing people who came 
to the Prefect to ask for favours or redress. The Prefect was too shy a 
person to dismiss applicants himself, and too indolent to concern himself 
much about the general business of his high office. He was a great 
whist-player, a lover of horses, dogs, and fat cattle. He never missed an 
agricultural show, but liked to attend these sights unofficially, without 
putting on his uniform or being speechified to. He abhorred state, and 





* See Cornuu.t Macazine for June 1879. 
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could never be drawn into making a speech of more than five minutes’ 
length, which had caused him to be somewhat respected as a man who 
thought more than he spoke, though in truth he thought nothing. 
Count de Sainte-Folye was one of those placemen who keep their offices 
a long time, because they make no enemies. He had his pockets full of 
the small coin of civility—kind words, which he distributed ungrudg- 
ingly to all postulants. But he gave them nothing else, and generally 
allowed them to understand that he had bestowed on them all that it 
was in his power to grant, which is the sum of what a man can do. The 
people of Ville Joyeuse gave their Prefect credit for the best intentions ; 
but. knew that in all serious conjunctures the man to go to was M. de 
Beautoupet, who took his instructions not from Count de Sainte-Folye, 
but from the Countess, who was the real Prefect. Thus M. de Beau- 
toupet enjoyed all the prestige which usually encircles the private secre- 
taries of high officials in every country under the sun. 

Now M. de Beautoupet, having received Madame’s commands to 
look out for a baby, shrugged his shoulders at the unwelcome job, and 
proceeded to execute it in the most summary way by sending for the 
Commissary of Police, and bidding him go and make a choice from 
among the most personable infants at the Foundling. The Commis- 
sary bowed, saying that his own discernment in the matter of babies 
was not great, seeing that he was a bachelor, and had always found one 
child look very much like another; but he promised to appeal to the 
most experienced nun among those who dry-nursed the foundlings, and 
doubted not that they would make their election with a full sense of the 
importance of what they were doing. 

“T suppose you want a boy ?” said he, as he took his leave. 

“Why should you suppose we want a boy? I have really not 
thought about it,” answered M. de Beautoupet. 

“Well, people who adopt children generally desire boys, to whom 
they can leave their names.” 

“ Boys are unsafe kind of property to invest in, though,” remarked 
the private secretary ; “they get into debt, or become Radicals, and dis- 
grace the names you lend them. I think we had better have a girl.” 

“Girls make runaway marriages, you see.” 

“Yes, but they change their names in going to the bad, so that you 
are well rid of them.” 

“ Or a girl may turn out well,” proceeded the Commissary, “and in 
that case you have the regret of parting with her just as you begin to 
find her companionable.” 

“Qh, as to that,” answered M. de Beautoupet, with a wink, “you 
little know madame, if you think that she is going to attach herself to 
anybody through a course of years. This adopted child of hers will be 
the toy of a few weeks, and after that she will be very sorry that she 
ever indulged the whim. However, that is her own look-out.” 

The Commissary smiled and withdrew. Two hours later, there 
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arrived at the Prefecture a florid peasant-woman, in the custody of a 
buxom Black Sister or Carmelite nun. The nun carried a bundle of 
baby-linen ; the peasant-woman bore one of the gravest infants that had 
ever been seen. 

Such a solemn, round-eyed, pensive little girl it was, for the Com- 
missary had decided for a girl after all. It neither wailed nor smiled. 
It did not put its thumb in its mouth, nor struggle in its swaddling- 
clothes, nor rub its fists into its eyes. It had none of the wayward 
tricks of infants, but lay still in its nurse’s arms like a little waxen 
image, or like some small cherub that should have come to earth for 
some high purpose—to lead a life of philosophy, and set an example of 
staidness in demeanour to all her sex, first as a child, and by-and-by as a 
woman. 

“There, madame!” exclaimed the nun, as she lifted the veil from 
the baby’s face, “ this is the best-conducted child in our house. She was 
left on our door-step one terrible winter night, with a dog-collar round 
her neck and the name of Fido on it. So we christened her Fidélité.” 

“Poor little thing!” ejaculated the Countess. “ Why, you allowed a 
dog to become its godfather !” 

“Oh, no, madame!” answered the nun, scandalised. 

“Yes, yes;” laughed the Countess, “it doesn’t matter. I have 
known dogs who behaved much more like Christians than men. How 
serious this child is, though! Have you no idea of who its parents 
were?” 

“None whatever, madame. We conclude that the dog-collar was 
put on her as a mark for identification.” 

“ But supposing the parents should turn up and claim the child just 
after I had become fond of it?” 

“ Oh, there is no danger of that,” replied the nun, shaking her head. 
“ That’s against the rules of the Foundling. Once a child is put there, 
it becomes lost to its parents for ever.” 

By this time Madame de Sainte-Folye had lifted the baby out of the 
nurse’s arms, and was again eying it with a smile which invited 
response. The baby stared back at the Countess, but did not smile. 
Rather timidly the Countess began to dandle it, but she might as well 
have dandled a doll for all the pleasure the baby evinced in this mode of 
caress. 

“Dear me!” murmured Madame de Sainte-Folye, “I hope this child 
is not always going to stare at me like that. I should be as afraid of 
her as if she were a grown-up woman.” 

“Ts Madame afraid of grown-up women?” inquired the nun de- 
murely, 

“‘ Well, no, but I like to see people about me laugh,” was the rather 
rueful rejoinder ; “ but perhaps this child has—has the stomach-ache.” 

“They shout loud enough when they have the stomach-ache, 
Madame,” answered the nurse bluntly, and she proceeded to give the 
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baby a character for capital health as well as sweetness of temper. Ac- 
cording to her, no more eligible child for adoption could have been dis- 
covered. ‘“ And she will become a pretty girl, too,” added she, “ Look 
at her large eyes and small mouth, you can always judge by those tokens. 
They are worth as much as a big dower to girls.” 

‘“‘ Well, well,” said the Countess, in the tone of one who wants to 
hope for the best, “ I will try and be a mother to the poor little creature, 
and I will even do something for the dog, her godfather, if he calls here.” 
Saying which, she unlocked her desk and drew out some bank-notes, 
which she tendered to the nun as a gift for the Foundling. The Sister 
murmured her acknowledgments and retired, leaving the baby and the 
nurse to be the guests of the Prefecture from that day forth. 

Our expectations are seldom fulfilled to the letter, so it cannot be 
denied that Madame de Sainte-Folye did not derive from her new acqui- 
sition all the excitement she had anticipated. On the contrary, the 
baby’s presence had on her a subduing effect, which her husband was 
the first to appreciate. That long-suffering official had never found his 
house so quiet as he did during the first few days after little Fidélité had 
been introduced there. The Countess went about with a serious counte- 
nance, putting her forefinger to her lips and saying, “ Hush! Baby’s 
asleep !” or “ Baby’s just going to sleep!” For a man who loved quiet 
this was nice enough, and the Prefect, who was not devoid of humour, 
chuckled inwardly to think that a mite of a child had achieved the 
feat of calming those exuberant spirits and that pertinacious loquacity 
which the Countess had never abated to please her husband or M. de 
Beautoupet. 

Unfortunately, the halcyon days which had fallen upon the Prefecture 
were not destined to last long. Fidélité happened to be the offspring of 
one Soulot, a dog-fancier—which means a fancier of other people’s dogs 
—and of his wife Lécnie née Hurlard, who worked in a cigar factory 
and was not a pattern of the virtues. These people used to put their 
children at the Foundling for the same reason as that eminent reformer 
of mankind, J. J. Rousseau, did—hecause they did not care to be bothered 
with them. Fidélité was the third who had been deposited on the door- 
step of the old Maison des Enfans Trouvés, which frowned, black as a 
prison, in one of the most deserted streets of Ville Joyeuse, and the 
collar had not been put round her neck as a mark for future identifica- 
tion, but simply out of the facetiousness in which M. Soulot, her father, 
revelled at times when he had been drinking much of the white wine of 
his native province. In parting with their child the pair of Soulots had 
certainly never meant to claim her again, but they happened to hear 
that a baby, remarkable for having been lodged at the Foundling with a 
dog-collar round her neck, had been adopted at the Prefecture by no less 
a person than the Prefect’s wife, and this, of course, altered their plans. 
They began to feel very parental indeed towards their little girl. 

One bright morning « man smelling strongly of dog, and a woman 
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diffusing an odour of spirits, rang at the Prefecture.and were admitted 
into the vestibule, along with a well-clipped and curly poodle who trotted 
at their heels. The man carried a toy terrier in his arms and the heads 
of four puppies protruded from his pockets—two on either side. He 
gave his name of “Soulot” to the footman, and stated that he had come 
to speak to the Countess on a matter of business. The footman, con- 
cluding that he had come to speak about the sale of a dog, went upstairs 
with his message, and Madame de Sainte-Folye, who had some time 
before expressed to M. de Beautoupet the wish to have a tiny pug, 
ordered the man and his wife to be shown up. But when the Soulots 
had been ushered into the Countess’s presence with the poodle, they put 
their hands to their eyes and began to snivel. ‘“ It’s very kind of you 
to have adopted our poor little daughter, Madame,” whimpered the dog- 
fancier, “ but you may be sure we should never have parted from her if 
we hadn’t been compelled by poverty.” 

“ Then it’s you who are my poor baby’s parents 1” asked the Countess, 
eyeing the pair in deep disgust. 

“We are the father and mother of the dear little girl with the dog- 
collar,” responded Soulot, blowing his nose aloud. 

“Ah! And is that gentleman—I mean that dog, the owner of the 
collar?” continued the Countess, pointing to the poodle. 

“That's he, Madame,” said Soulot’s wife eagerly, as if she thought 
there was an excellent joke in the whole matter. ‘ This poodle—he was 
only a puppy then—was outgrowing his collar, so we put it on the little 
girl, just to know her again if we wanted to claim her.” 

“ But you can’t claim her,” replied the Countess, coldly. 

“ Oh, Madame! we can’t do without our little girl—our poor little 
girl!” ejaculated Soulot’s wife, and began to shed bitter tears through 
the unclean fingers which she put before her face. 

Madame de Sainte-Folye was not a prefect’s wife for nothing, and 
she saw that these unsavoury Soulots were as insincere in their emotion 
as they were ill-founded in their demands. It was quite evident that 
the only object of their visit was to extort money; nevertheless, it was 
a question as to whether there would be any prudence in refusing them 
some compensation for the adoption of their child. Impulsive in all 
things, Madame de Sainte-Folye put her hand into her pocket and 
extracted half-a-dozen napoleons from her purse, but at the sight of 
gold the ill-smelling Soulot, who would have sold his child for six francs 
had they been offered to him in a confidential way as a maximum bid, 
shook his head, and thought he might hold out for a higher sum. “No, 
Madame, I want ten thousand franes,” said he, stubbornly. 

“Why, you incredibly base man, you are not entitled to a centime,” 
exclaimed the Countess, indignantly. 

“Oh, oh! we want our child,” whined the female Soulot, raising her 
voice, as if she wished the servants to hear. 

“ And we want ten thousand francs,” repeated the male Soulot, like- 
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wise raising his voice, so that the poodle barked and the four pups in 
his pockets snarled. 

“You shall not have a sou from nie,” cried the Countess, stamping 
her foot, “and if you are not gone this minute, I will have you taken 
to prison. Oh! you bad people, go away with you!” 

It was not the stamp of the Countess’s foot, but the opportune 
entrance of M. de Beautoupet, that induced the Soulot couple to decamp. 
As they went, however, they muttered threats and pitched their voices 
in the most lamentable key, so that to the footman who let them out 
they did really appear to be parents in deep affliction. 

*“ Ah! bad luck to those who rob the poor of their children 
howled Soulot, as he stood on the doorstep with his wife by his side, and 
his four pups craning their heads out of his pockets. ‘ Heaven didn’t 
mean that the rich should take the children of the poor when they 
haven't any of their own. The poor have parents’ hearts as well as the 


1”? 


wealthy.” 

“ Bad luck to the woman who has robbed me of my girl, my poor 
little girl,” shrieked the she-Soulot, shaking both her fists in the as- 
tonished footman’s face, and this worthy couple, as they left the Prefec- 
ture, collected quite a little mob by their dismal vociferations. 

When Count de Sainte-Folye heard later in the day of what had hap- 
pened he emitted a low whistle, which was always tantamount with him 
to a signal of alarm, and observed to his wife “ You'll see, my dear, that 
all the tag-rag and bob-tail of the town will soon be making a political 
question of this baby.” 

“They may break out into revolution about it, if they please,” ex- 
claimed Madame de Sainte-Folye, with intense feminine energy, “ but even 
though they took you to the guillotine along with M. de Beautoupet and 
the whole of the Prefectoral Council, I'll not give the baby up.” 

“Thank you, madame,” laughed M. de Beautoupet, who was present. 


if, 


Now Madame de Sainte-Folye had been put much out of conceit with her 
baby by discovering that it was the child of an unwashed pair of dog- 
stealers. Being of an imaginative turn she had conceived in her mind a 
pretty romance about the solemn infant’s supposed birth. She had decided 
that the little girl must have been abandoned by a high-born mother in 
reduced circumstances who was dying of consumption when she laid the 
poor mite on the steps of the Foundling, hoping it would there find a 
comfortable home. Even the incident of the dog-collar seemed to the 
Countess to have a poetical significance, for who could tell but that this 
collar was that of a faithful dog who had followed the high-born mother 
and child in their wanderings, and had at last, by a spontaneous doggy 
instinct, offered the collar—his only property—to the little girl as a 
21—2 
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parting gift? There had been a time when, scanning the baby’s grave 
face, the Countess had been seized with a slight shiver, fancying she 
discerned in its lineaments the half-intelligible lines of some most piteous 
story. ... So it was a mortifying disappointment to find that little 
Fidélité’s name was Soulot, and that, judging by the theory of congenital 
tendencies, she might possibly grow up to be as ugly as her mother and 
as scampish as her father. Anyhow, there could be no pleasure in adopt- 
ing a baby whose family were known to the whole town as vagabonds. 

Nevertheless, from a mere spirit of feminine resistance, Madame de 
Sainte-Folye resolved to keep the child; and her combative instincts 
became finely aroused when the Radical journal of Ville Joyeuse, a low 
print called Ze TYocsin, published a maliciously untrue account of the 
adoption story. The Zocsin was one of those organs whose notes ring 
as falsely as the chinking of base coin. It had no principles beyond at- 
tacking everything that was done by people in authority and buttering 
the lower orders with rancid flattery. It represented that the Soulots, 
having been obliged to deposit their child at the Foundling under great 
stress of poverty, the Prefect and his wife were making an oppressive use 
of the law in debarring them from recovering it. In this view all the 
mothers of Ville Joyeuse were disposed to concur. The case was one 
purely of sentiment and did not admit of arguing ; if the Soulots really 
loved their child, it was sheer inhumanity to deprive them of it. The 
dog-fancier and his wife soon found it paid them very well to wash their 
faces and loaf about with the air of persons who were poor and sad, but 
respectable, and to whine their untruthful story into the ears of all the 
active characters of the Radical party. A fund was raised. After 
handing over a moiety to the bereaved parents, it was decided that the 
remainder should go towards defraying the expenses of a lawsuit which 
the Soulots were to bring against the Prefect for the recovery of their 
infant. A pushing young barrister with no work to do, one M. 
Bobinard, nobly undertook to plead the dog-fancier’s cause for nothing, 
and three Red Republican members of the Chamber of Deputies bound 
themselves by an oath to bring the Prefect’s dastardly conduct before the 
notice of Parliament. Dismayed by these things, poor M. de Sainte-Folye 
besought his wife not to resist the popular clamour; but, in making this 
request he had the misfortune to speak of Fidélité as a disreputable brat, 
which gave Madame an excuse for forthwith emptying all the vials of 
her wrath upon his head. 

She happened at that moment to be sitting with the baby on her lap. 
Catching it up, she held it close to her husband’s face, so close that the 
Prefect stepped back, pulling a grimace which affrighted the infant. Then 
its dear little tongue became suddenly loosed, and it began to howl ina 
voice of awful shrillness, as if to make up at one go for all its bygone 
silence. ‘“ My goodness, stuff something into that child’s mouth to make 
it stop,” cried the Prefect, appalled. 


“Tt’s you who are making it weep with your brutality,” 
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the Countess, indignantly. “I know you never loved the child, and it’s 
most unmanly of you to join in persecuting the poor little thing.” 

“My dear, I’m not persecuting,” stammered the Count, wiping his 
eye-glass nervously with his coat-tails. 

“ Don’t tell me,” retorted the Countess. “ You're joining with the 
rabble, as you always do when they shout. You’ve no notion of govern- 
ing likea man. If the mob asked you to give up your wife I believe 
you would hand me out to them through the window.” 

“T don’t think I could do it without your consent, my dear,’ 
the Prefect, with plaintive irony. 

“ That’s right, be sarcastic now,” rejoined the Countess ; “ but if you 
and the mob think to coerce me, you're mistaken. I know M. de 
Beautoupet will stand by me.” 

The Prefect’s secretary, who had been a witness of the conjugal tiff, 
coughed shyly as if inclined to disclaim the chivalrous sentiments im- 
puted to him. He was, however, spared the necessity of making any 
statement by the opportune arrival of a messenger, who brought a tele- 
gram from the Home Office. This document was thus briefly worded : 
“You must give up the baby.” The Prefect, with an inward sigh of 
relief, handed the message to his wife, who immediately said that she 
did not care two snaps of the fingers for the Home Minister ; but then, 
feeling the uselessness of resistance, sat down to weep, and presently had 
a fit of hysterics. M. de Beautoupet took a prompt advantage of the 
situation. Seizing the baby, he caught it up, hurried from the room 
and ran to the nursery, where he ordered the nurse to leave the house 
without a moment’s delay and take the child to its parents. Ten 
minutes later the Soulots were as much surprised as disgusted at being 
put in possession of their own. A baby was the most unwelcome of all 
gifts that could have been made to this couple; and while the nurse 
plumped into a chair and overwhelmed the pair with reproaches for 
getting her deprived of a good place, the dog-fancier eyed his now 
speechless offspring with consternation. As for the female Soulot, she 
examined the beautiful swaddling clothes in which little Fidélité had 
been attired by the Countess, and tried to console herself by wondering 
for how much they would sell. 

Meanwhile the Countess, having recovered from her fainting-fit, and 
finding her adopted baby gone, took the gods to witness that she was an 
ill-used woman, and retired under her tent—that is to say, into her 
boudoir—meditating plans of vengeance. She remained closeted in 
dlignified sulks, for the rest of the day, and might have sulked through the 
morrow also, had she not been aroused towards evening by a noisy pro- 
cession passing under the Prefecture’s windows. The Radicals, whose 
schemes had been disconcerted by the unexpected return of the baby, had 
concluded to make what political capital they could out of their easy 
victory by carrying the child in triumph from its parents’ house to a 
certain lay school where it was to be reared according to the soundest 
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Liberal principles, untainted by religious teaching. All the ragamuffins 
in the town had mustered to solemnise this important occurrence. First 
came a Radical brass band, playing the “ Marseillaise” with a manly in- 
dependence of the laws of time and tune; then an open fly, driven by a 
Republican coachman and containing the nurse with the baby and three 
Radical politicians, each provided with a money-box which they rattled 
in*the faces of the people, begging pence for the Republican cause in 
general. Behind followed more Radicals on foot, with a great cohort of 
street boys, slatternly women and dogs. This soul-stirring procession, halt- 
ing before the Prefecture, hooted Madame de Sainte-Folye who appeared 
at the window of her boudoir; and were making preparations for holding 
a Radical concert when the guard of soldiers on duty at the Palace turned 
out and ordered them peremptorily to moveon. This they did with cha- 
racteristic alacrity, though they uttered derisive cheers against the military 
as soon as they had rounded a corner and were out of sight and shot. 

One may imagine that, after this affair, which had made her odious in 
the eyes of some people, ridiculous in those of others, Madame de Sainte- 
Folye had had enough of adopting babies ; andso she had. But Fate does 
not always shape our ends for us according to our likings, and from the 
day when it went forth that the Prefect’s wife had been deprived (by law, 
some said) of the child which she had meant to treat so kindly, the Pre- 
fecture became a resort for all the mothers of the province who had babies 
to dispose of. Some came to the Palace with their squeaking progeny in 
their arms and offered to sell Madame little boys or girls of any age cheap 
and to seal the bargains by bonds having legal force. Others accosted 
the Countess as she was going into church ; or stopped the Prefect and 
M. de Beautoupet in the streets, tugging these officials by the coat-tails 
and bidding them inspect babies that could be recommended as sound of 
wind and limb. There were other mothers again who, with a less mer- 
cenary maternal affection, deposited their children cn the steps or in the 
lobbies of the Prefecture, converting that decorous government institution 
into a branch house of the Foundling. It became one of the daily plagues 
of M. de Beautoupet to see the chief clerk of the office enter his study and 
say, “I have just found another baby in my waste-paper basket, sir,” or 
“We've just found two babies in the coal-box,” or again, “What am I 
to do with this baby, sir, which I found in the cupboard where we keep 
the archives?” 

“‘ Give them to the police,” was M. de Beautoupet’s invariable cry, 
for he knew that the very name of infancy had now become odious in the 
Countess’s ears. Nevertheless, as the secretary was not a bad fellow, he 
occasionally felt a twinge at reading some of the doleful epistles which 
distracted mothers had pinned to the clothes of the infants whom they 
forsook. He comforted himself by reflecting that if the Countess had 
consented to adopt but one out of every ten of the infants brought to her, 
she would soon have had a family fit to vie with those of the old-time i 
patriarchs, 
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The Countess, in truth, was becoming very savage at the pranks 
which were being played with her—pranks which she persisted in thinking 
were practised from a desire to annoy her, rather than out of any genuine 
wish to supply her with babies. She had to put up with a great deal of 
perfidious commiseration from friends of her own sex; and chafed to 
hear unmistakable titters behind her whenever she appeared in any public 
place. The French are merciless jokesters, and when it becomes a ques- 
tion of poking fun at officials there is nothing they will not do to raise a 
laugh. It became the custom for the vulgar street-crowds to utter cries 
like those of babies whenever they saw the Prefect or his wife ; and one 
night when the Count and Countess were at the theatre a wag let down 
a big baby-doll from the gallery right over the prefectoral box by means 
of a rope, amidst the uproarious merriment of the house. The author of 
this unseemly jest was collared by the police and taken to the lock-up ; 
but it was impossible to punish all the other facetious fellows who 
imitated him by purchasing dolls and exhibiting them in comical attitudes 
at unseasonable moments. A certain Radical rhymester went so far as 
to compose a ditty called Le Bébé, which, though interdicted in music- 
halls, was bawled loudly in the wine-shops, to the total subversion of 
loyalty among the masses. 

All this was bad enough, but, alas! still worse things were to follow. 

One day, as Madame de Sainte-Folye sat in her drawing-room reflect- 
ing on the great stupidity and wickedness of the world—which had be- 
come a favourite subject for meditation with her of late—she heard an 
animated colloquy outside the door. Some human being with a voice 
like a parrot’s was talking in the vilest French to the butler and M. de 
Beautoupet, who, to judge by their excited answers, seemed loth to admit 
him. At last the door opened, and M. de Beautoupet entered with an 
abashed countenance, ushering an extraordinary figure—nothing less than 
a full fledged Chinaman in the strange garb of his country. He had a 
lemon-coloured face, a pig-tail reaching to his heels, blue baggy breeches, 
a yellow gown and a devilish leer, and he appeared to be of any age be- 
tween eighteen and eighty. 

“ Now, what is this new pleasantry?” cried the Countess, starting 
up from her sofa in anger, for she was not in an enduring humour just 
then. “If this be some fresh joke, M. de Beautoupet, I warn you that 
you may repent it.” 

“ But this is no joke at all,’ answered the bewildered secretary. 
“This Chinaman is your godson; his name is Letus Marjorie Tung- 
Tcheek, and he holds a letter which he says will explain everything.” 

“Qui, moi filleul & vous, bon chrétien—va 4 messe, bois vin, aime 
France et le pape,” gabbled the young Chinese in voluble pidgeon-French ; 
and, grinning from ear to ear, he handed to the Countess a big envelope 
with the seal of the Catholic Church Mission in China. 

Madame de Sainte-Folye, trembling with excitement, for she still 
suspected a hoax, tore open the envelope and read this :— 
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‘‘(Euvre des Petits Chinois, Canton, Chine. 


“ The Rev. Father Superior of the Mission to Madame la Comtesse 
de Sainte- Folye. 


“*‘Madam,—You may remember the day when, on the occasion of 
your first communion, you generously subscribed five hundred frances of 
pocket-money, which you had saved, towards the ‘(Euvre des Petits 
Chinois,’ which has for its object the rescuing of infant Chinese from 
drowning, and the educating of them as Christians. The bearer of this 
missive would, but for your bounty, have been drowned like other 
infants belonging to overgrown families, for such is the method of 
checking the plethora of population out here; but, thanks be to you, he 
is now alive and well, and stands in a fair way to becoming a useful 
member of society. He has been christened with the names you gave 
him, you having been his godmother by proxy. He speaks French, says 
his prayers in Latin, plays on the violin, and is most clever at carving 
bones. Hearing, dear and esteemed lady, that you desired to adopt a 
child, the Church Mission have thought it would be agreeable to you to 
welcome Letus Marjorie Tung-Tcheek, who owes you so much, and is, 
we can assure you, becomingly grateful. 


“T have the honour to be, madam, your faithful servant, 


“ Batsus, Father Superior.” 


When the Countess had perused this epistle, she turned it over for a 
minute without raising her eyes towards the lad, who will be hereinafter 
described as Tung-Tcheek. She felt the paper, and saw it was true 
Chinese tissue, soft as silk; she scrutinised the seal, and found it to be 
undeniably genuine. Then she glanced at M. de Beautoupet, and seeing 
his face so ruefully expectant, could not forbear from smiling. As if he 
had been waiting for some such manifestation of geniality, the young 
Chinaman at once frisked forward, like a funny young dog as he was, 
seized the Countess’s gown and lifted the hem to his lips. 

“Stop, sir! What are you doing?” laughed Madame de Sainte- 
Folye, as she waved him off. “We shake hands here, that’s enough. 
How old are you?” 

“Two hundred and sixteen,” answered Tung-Tcheek, bobbing his 
head gleefully. 

“T suppose he reckons by months,” suggested M. de Beautoupet ; 
“that would make him eighteen.” 

“Let him answer for himself,” rejoined the Countess, silencing the 
secretary : “JI want to find out what’s in the lad. Who is the emperor 
of your country, sir?” 

“The Devil,” answered Tung-Tcheek, with a shake of the head, as if 
it saddened him to confess so startling a fact. 

“ The Devil ; what do you mean?” 
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“The Devil he rule in the hearts of all men not Christians, and most 
Chinese no Christians—so Devil he rule in China,” saying which Tung- 
Tcheek winked as if he had got his answers pat. 

“ Ah, I understand ; and since you are a Christian, how do you 
mean to spend your life ?” 

“ Tsin seventy-two times a day,” answered Tung-Tcheek. “TI tell lies 
and break all de commandments. Dat is what I shall do to my life’s end.” 

“ Well, that is a frank confession at all events,” said the Countess, 
astonished. 

“Yes; I try todo better, but it’s no use,” replied the Chinaman, 
evidently pleased with the impression he was producing; “ Man born in 
sin, sin all his life long—can’t help it. But when I die, I go straight to 
Heaven ; nobody can stop me.” 

“ That’s a comforting sort of belief; I think I shall take to it,” 
opined M. de Beautoupet. 

“The lad is much more religious than vou, for there is no dissimu- 
lation in him,” said the Countess ; ‘but now one question more, Letus. 
What is the opinion you have been taught to have of us Franks, as I 
think you call us?” 

“Franks have civilisation—do everything fast: travel by steam, 
learn fast, forget fast ; always think of money ; and kill each other with 
cannon, saying all men brothers and should love each other.” 

“ Decidedly he’s charming, and he will be a most entertaining com- 
panion until we can send him back to China,” said the Countess with a 
smile. “M. de Beautoupet, you will make inquiries as to when and 
how we can restore my godson to his native land.” 

“You don’t mean to keep him here, then?” asked the secretary, 
rather relieved, for he had begun to fear lest his lemon-coloured friend 
should become the spoilt child of the Prefecture, and develop into a 
chartered buffoon. 

“No, I have had enough of being laughed at,” replied Madame de 
Sainte-Folye, drily. 

But the Countess was not destined to be laughed at, at all events for 
the present, in connection with Tung Tcheek. It chanced that there 
was a dinner-party that evening at the Prefecture, and when the China- 
man appeared at table with the best-embroidered hahiliments which he 
had brought in his box, he became an attractive object to the ladies, 
who, moreover, listened with great interest to the narrative of his life. 
There is a constantly ebbing and flowing fashion for China, so there 
might as well be a fashion for Chinese. Several ladies, hearing how their 
hostess had become godmother to a little Celestial during her girlhood, 
bethought themselves that it would be a chic thing to contribute to the 
“(Huvre des Petits Chinois,” and to get each of them a pet godson with 
a pig-tail whom they cold show off at their tables for the amusement of 
their guests. The wondrously correct demeanour of Tung-Tcheek during 
the dinner, served to promote the excellent opinion that had been con- 
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ceived of him at first sight. Peering out of the corners of his small eyes 
to watch what others did, he appeared laudably anxious to copy their 
manners and make no mistakes. To be sure, he blundered once or twice, 
as when he helped himself profusely to pepper instead of to salt, and 
drank desperately out of the decanter to assuage the fire on his tongue 
that resulted from this error ; he also shovelled some hot potatoes into 
his pocket to eat them cold by and by as he said, because he preferred 
them that way, and he called rather loudly for champagne several times 
out of his turn, for the simple reason, as he said, that he liked that 
beverage. But these were little quips that did no one any harm, and 
only served to enhance the conviviality of the repast. 

A lady always feels kindly to those who help her to obtain kudos of 
any sort, so as Tung-Tcheek had ministered to the success of the prefec- 
toral banquet, and earned for the Countess a character for sanctity, she 
was put into a good humour with him. When all the guests had retired, 
she said : 

“Well, Leetus” (for she always called him by his baptismal name), 
“we are going to give you a good bed now. What did you think of your 
dinner ?” 

“Why does your husband wear a pane of glass in his eye?” inquired 
the Chinaman, staring intently at the Prefect, who sat silent in an arm- 
chair, ogling him as if he were some strange and not very welcome 
animal, 

“To see through, I suppose,” laughed the Countess. ‘“ Now, what 
do you think of my husband ?” 

“He very much afraid of you, dat’s what I think,” replied the China- 
man with engaging candour. 

“ Hush, Letus, you mustn’t say those things; they are not polite,” 
said the Countess, amused but colouring. 

“Why not, if they’re true?” replied Tung-Tcheek, amazed. 

“ Because all truths are not good to tell.” 

“Take care, my dear, that’s a new education you're beginning,” 
remarked the Prefect with a smile. 

“If you make me tell lies to please you, you bear blame of them,” 
remarked Tung-Tcheek, wagging his head. “I tell no more chan twenty 
lies a day to please myself.” 

“This young man will be quite a treasure to us,” said M. de Beau- 
toupet, rubbing his hands as he noticed a new blush rise to the 
Countess’s face. 


Ill. 


So the Countess had an adopted child at last, for Tung-Tcheek 
became definitely installed at the Prefecture as the fils de la maison. 

He was too much lionised for the Countess to care to part with him. 
His truthful sallies set drawing-room companies in a roar; and he was, 
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besides, a good boy, for he spent most of his days reading good books 
given him by the missionaries, or carving bones. Out of a shin of beef 
he would make very pretty crucifixes, and from a leg-of-mutton bone he 
sculptured statuettes which were remarkable for the intention, if not for 
the correctness of the design. All this exemplariness of behaviour 
lasted for three weeks or so. Then Tung-Tcheek began to be thought 
rather a bore. His self-esteem being stimulated by the applause which 
his speeches won, he took upon himself to put barbs to some of the 
sallies which he shot. He got to have his likes and dislikes. He loved 
a certain lady because she was redolent of nice perfumes, and loathed 
another because she had a red nose—which things he avowed without 
any reserve in the hearing of all whom it might concern. He told an 
old dowager that he could see she was wearing a wig; and asked a 
buxom widow, just on the wrong side of forty, why she painted herself? 
He expressed his conviction that a highly respected senator, who was a 
relative of the Count’s, had a weakness for telling fibs; and roundly 
taxed the general in command of the garrison witli being too fond of the 
bottle. But worse than all, he one evening entered into controversy 
with the bishop, and caught that right reverend prelate at fault in his 
theology. He moreover informed Sa Grandeur that the latter’s mode of 
life was by no means so edifying as that of Catholic bishops in China, 
who flourished mostly on rice and water, and never indulged in strong 
drink, lest their example should cause others to sin. This kind of thing 
soon became unendurable, and Madame de Sainte-Folye perceived that 
she would lose all her friends if she did not pack off Tung-Tcheek to his 
country. She became the more disposed to do this as she saw no possi- 
bility of giving the truthful lad a career in France. His own talents, as 
he confessed, were limited to sinning but seventy-two times a day (an 
allowance which he seldom exceeded) and to carving bones. But it 
would not have been decent that a godson of the Countess de Sainte- 
Folye should set up as a bone-seller. 

“We will give him a sum of money to open a shop with in Canton, 
and we will despatch him by the next boat,” said the Countess one day, 
when she had been discussing about her protégé’s welfare with her hus- 
band and M. de Beautoupet. 

But Tung-Tcheek, when he got wind of what was brewing, felt far 
from satisfied. He was too pleased with the civilities shown him in 
Europe to desire a return to China; and having, with the deep shrewd- 
ness of his race, obtained an insight into the position which a French 
prefect holds, he felt that he was equal to playing, if need were, a game 
of threats to secure the comfortable berth into which he had fallen. The 
first time Madame de Sainte-Folye plainly intimated to him her inten- 
tion of sending him back to China, Tung-Tcheek laid down the bone of 
a cutlet wnich he was carving, and said: “No. You saved me from 
drowning, you bound to make my life happy; and I not happy if I 
go back.” 
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“ Why, but, you little monster, do you think I am bound to listen 
all my life to your disagreeable language?” exclaimed the Countess, for 
she was by this time very angry with Tung-Tcheek. 

“You no right to complain of truth if you good Christian,” answered 
the Chinaman coolly; “but you no Christian. You silly, frivolous 
woman, and awful liar; I heard your husband say so.” 

“ How dare you?” cried the Countess, white with rage. 

“ You listen to me,” said Tung-Tcheek, taking up his pigtail, and 


combing out the tuft at the end, pensively, with his fingers. ‘ I want’ 


marry rich wife, and have nice Government post, as all good French 
Christians do; if not I join de Opposition.” 

“ Well I never!” ejaculated the Countess aghast; “pray, sir, who 
has been talking to you about Opposition ?” 

“Tn dis country,” said Tung-Tcheek, as if he were beginning a 
speech, ‘‘ every public man have a thousand enemies to one friend, dat’s 
about the proportion. De thousand enemies push to get him down, and 
de few, few friends don’t care much whether he’s down or up—dat’s my 
experience. Now I’ve lived in your house a month, and know all your 
secrets and everything about you. If you not do as I tell you, I go and 
make de Opposition laugh by going and repeating all I know. You not 
like to be laughed at because you silly woman, very vain and proud. 
Dat’s de truth, my godmother.” 

“Oh you hideous little viper!” ejaculated the Countess, but she 
remembered all the odium and ridicule she had incurred because of the 
baby Soulot, and she resolved to dissemble. She was not going to 
furnish the Radicals with a handle for saying that she bullied helpless 
foreigners as well as juvenile natives. So though she trembled inwardly 
from exasperation, she patted Tung-Tcheek on the head and pretended 
to treat his utterances as a joke. “You're a strange boy,” said she, 
“but we will do our best for you. What sort of post should you like?” 

“Plenty pay and little work, like your husband and other Chris- 
tians,” replied Tung-Tcheek, volubly, as he resumed the carving of his 
bone. 

* And what sort of wife should you like?” 

“One as much like you as possible.” 

“ Ah! there’s a compliment at last.” 

“ No, it’s truth—you clever woman, keep your husband in his place. 
He such a donkey that he no keep his place without you. Besides, 
you tell so many fibs that you save him all trouble on dat score.” 

“Go on, sir, go on,” cried the Countess, who could scarcely realise 
the audacity of her protégé ; “have you any more nice truths to tell?” 

Tung-Tcheek said nothing for the moment, but quietly scraped his 
cutlet-bone with his knife. It was a fine summer evening. A perfume 
of roses streamed through the windows that opened on to a garden, and 
one could hear the strains of a distant band that was playing on the 
parade-ground. Suddenly Tung-Tcheek smiled, and glanced up at 
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Madame de Sainte-Folye, who had tears in her eyes, for she was growing 
seriously alarmed at the discovery that she had been fostering such an 
imp of evil. 

“Pardon me, Madame,” said the Chinaman rising with a bow, and 
speaking in much improved French, “ please consider all I have said as 
jokes.” 

“Queer jokes!” echoed the disgusted lady. “ But what means this 
change I notice in your accent and manner ?” 

“T must confess I have been imposing upon you,” answered Tung- 
Tcheek, laughing outright this time. “It is quite true that I am a 
Chinaman, that you saved me from drowning, and that I am your 
godson. But at the Church Mission School they teach us better French 
than I have hitherto spoken to you; besides which, I am the adopted 
son of a wealthy mandarin who has caused my education to be perfected, 
and who has now sent me to travel in Europe for my pleasure.” 

“ Ah! that’s it!” exclaimed the Countess, very much relieved, though 
Tung-Tcheek’s surprising communication did not greatly endear him in 
her sight, for women do not love to be fooled; “but tell me now why 
you have been making yourself so offensive. You were so nice during 
your first days here.” 

“ The Christians who visit us in China and are good enough to bring 
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us opium and brandy, speak to us a great deal of religion and civilisa- 
tion,” said Tung-Tcheek, rather bitterly. “I wanted to see whether you 
would really allow a man to live here according to the principles you 
preach, and I find not.” 

“That is rather a paradox,” replied the Countess, recovering her 
self-possession and good-humour, “but I suppose you will go back to 
China with a very poor opinion of us all?” 

“ Not of you,” said the Chinaman, with a grave society bow, which 
proved that he must have been accustumed to bandy soft words with the 
yellow beauties of his own land. 

“In any case,” added the Countess, archly, ‘I presume you no 
longer insist upon having a post under Government and a rich wife?” 

“Oh no,” laughed Tung-Tcheek, ‘the only favour I will beg is to 

e admitted once more as a guest at your table. But I will don Euro- 
pean clothes for the occasion: they will serve to remind me of the kind 
of language which Christians are expected to speak amongst each other.” 

“ Out of charity,” said the Countess. 

‘* Out of charity,” assented Tung-Tcheek, with true Celestial courtesy. 

So Tung-Tcheek figured that day at table in a swallow-tail coat and 
white tie, his pigtail being curled up in a roll at the back of his head, 
and next day he left Ville Joyeuse. One cannot say he was greatly 
missed. As for the Countess of Sainte-Folye, she felt, poor woman, that 
she had had enough of adopting other people’s children, and she deter- 
mined not to renew the dangerous experiment. 
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Earth-born Neteorites. 
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So many circumstances which had before seemed mysterious in the phe- 
nomena presented by meteors and falling stars have of late years been 
explained by what may be called the astronomical theory of their origin, 
that students of science have been apt to throw (perhaps somewhat too 
hastily) into the background, the theory of the terrestrial origin of some 
at least amongst these bodies. Indeed it may be remarked as a some- 
what prevalent mistake in the discussion of scientific views, to recognise 
in the demonstrated justice of one theory the necessary failure of another 
purporting to explain the same phenomena. For instance, because it has 
been shown unmistakably that many faint stars are nearer to us than 
some of the brightest, the inference is adopted that the brighter stars are 
not the nearer; whereas, in reality, the choice does not lie between the 
two theories—that the brightness of a star indicates proximity, and 
that it indicates superior real size and splendour—seeing that it is 
possible, nay one may in this case say it is certain, that both views are 
partly true. On the whole doubtless the brighter stars are nearer than 
the fainter, and again on the whole there are relatively more of the 
largest orders of stars amongst those which appear bright than among 
those which appear faint. The case of meteors and shooting stars is not 
altogether so simple. Yet it is certain that the clear and satisfactory 
proof astronomers have obtained of the extra-terrestrial origin of a great 
number of meteors, does not involve, of necessity, the conclusion that 
none among the bodies which from time to time reach our earth from 
without, have had a terrestrial origin in remote past ages when the earth’s 
condition was very unlike that which we now recognise. Recently some 
evidence of a rather striking kind has been obtained from the constitu- 
tion of meteoric masses to show that such has indeed been the origin of 
some meteorites. An astronomer well able to discuss the mathematical 
relations involved has found reason to regard the theory with favour, if 
not absolutely accepting it. Some indeed fall into the same fault here 
into which (as we think) those had fallen who inferred asa necessary con- 
clusion from other evidence that no meteorites can possibly be of terres- 
trial origin ; for they seem disposed to regard all meteorites of a cer- 
tain large and important class as originally earth-born. We propose 
now to consider briefly the nature of the evidence in favour of the terres- 
trial origin of some among the bodies which fall from time to time 
upon the earth, and then to inquire how far it is likely that the evidence 
applies to all the members of that particular class of bodies. 
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In the first place we must briefly indicate the position of meteoric 
astronomy at the presen time. 

It will be remembered by many of our readers that after the meteo- 
ric display of November 14, 1866, astronomers succeeded in rapidly 
bringing together a mass of evidence, cogent at first, but presently found 
to be overwhelming, in favour of the theory that shooting-stars are 
bodies travelling in orbits of vast extent around the sun. They were 
able to ascertain the precise figure and position of some among these 
orbits, owing to the recognition of the strange circumstance that the two 
best known systems of shooting-stars travel in the track of two comets, 
one large and conspicuous, the other telescopic. If they had been in any 
doubt as to the validity of the reasoning by which this conclusion had 
been established, all such doubts would have been removed by the obser- 
vations made on the system of meteors following in the track of the 
comet called Biela’s. It was predicted that on the night of November 27, 
1872, when it was known that the earth would pass through the track 
of that comet, a shower of falling stars would be seen, radiating from a 
part of the heavens near the feet of the constellation Andromeda, or the 
Chained Lady—that being the direction from which bodies following in 
the train of Biela’s comet would seem to traverse our skies if, as the earth 
travelled onwards, they overtook her, and were rendered luminous in 
their rush through our atmosphere. On that evening, a wonderful dis- 
play of meteors was seen, thousands being counted by European ob- 
servers, while according to one account the above-named regions of the 
heavens from whence, as predicted, the meteors radiated, was aglow with 
an amber-coloured light, as though illuminated by tens of thousands of 
faint meteors too minute to be individually discernible. Nor was this all. 
A European astronomer named Klinkerfues thought that it might be well 
to direct the attention of astronomers whose observatories commanded the 
southern heavens, to the circumstance that a flight of meteors following 
in the train of Biela’s comet had swept over the earth from the direction 
of the northern stars marking the feet of Andromeda, and that therefore 
possibly the flight might be seen (as a whole) travelling onwards towards 
the southern stars which lie exactly opposite those northern ones. Accord- 
ingly he telegraphed to Mr. Pogson of the Madras Observatory, “ Biela 
touched earth on November 27 ; look for it near Theta Centauri.” Pog- 
son examined that part of the heavens, and there discovered two faint 
cloudlike objects presenting the appearance of small comets. These, 
whatever they were, were not star-clouds or nebule, for they were seen to 
be in slow motion athwart the heavens ; although it appeared, on further 
inquiry, that neither could have been the flight of meteors which had 
swept over the earth (or through which the earth had passed) on Novem- 
ber 27. While it was certain that Biela’s comet itself was at least twelve 
weeks’ journey further on than these comets (assuming they were really 
travelling in its track), yet their motion corresponded with the theory that 
they belong to the train of cometic matter following after Biela’s comet, 
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to which beyond all doubt belonged also the flight of meteors which pro- 
duced the display of falling stars on the night of November 27-28. 

But here, in passing, we must correct a notion into which many per- 
sons little acquainted with astronomy have fallen, when they have 
learned that meteors of different orders follow, in flights of many hun- 
dreds of millions, in the track of known comets, imagining that the 
mystery of comets’ tails can thus be readily explained. The track of a 
comet and the tail of a comet are not coincident. If they were, it would 
of course be natural enough to suppose that when we look at the long 
tail of such a comet as Newton’s or Donati’s, we see in reality the 
stream of meteoric attendants following after the head or nucleus of 
those splendid objects. This theory has indeed been elaborated by a 
mathematician of repute, who has fallen into the mistake of supposing 
that the tail of a comet coincides with the track which the head of the 
comet pursues in space. It is so easy even for a man of science to fall 
into a mistake of this kind in dealing with a matter outside the subject 
of his special study, that we should not be careful to notice the error, 
were it not, first, that it may mislead many, and, secondly, that the mathe- 
matician in question, Prof. P. G. Tait of Edinburgh, has rather a failing 
for dealing severely (not to say sourly) with errors of the kind, or even 
with far slighter errors made by others. We may thus at once correct 
a mistaken notion about a scientific subject, and at the same time we 
may perhaps teach a too censorious critic to understand how readily even 
the most careful (for such, considering his severity, we must suppose him 
to be) may fall into gross and palpable errors. 

The first part of the following quotation is correct enough and well 
worth studying as a sound, if not very elegant, exposition of the visibility 
of flights of meteors. The fault is in the application at the end ; we may say 
of the “ passage,” its sting is in its tail. “ Let us consider,” says Prof. 
Tait, “a swarm of meteorites ” (regarded each as a fragment of stone) 
like a shower, in fact, of macadamised stones, or bricks, or even boulders, 
—‘ what would be the appearances presented by such a cloud? It must 
in all cases be of enormous dimensions, because the earth takes two or 
three days and nights to pass through the breadth of the stratum of the 
November meteors. Consider the rate at which the earth moves in its 
orbit, and you can see over what an enormous extent of space these masses 
are scattered. Now, if you think for a moment what would be the 
aspect of such a shower of stones when illuminated by sunlight, you will 
see at once that, seen from a distance, it would be like a cloud of ordi- 
nary dust ; and an easy mathematical investigation shows that it should 
give when sufficiently thick, except in extreme cases, a brightness equal 
to about half that of a solid slab of the same material similarly illumi- 
nated. The spectrum of its reflected or scattered light should be the 
spectrum of sunlight, only a great deal weaker. It is easy without 
calculation, by simply looking at a cloud of dust on a chalky road in 
sunshine, to assure one’s self of the property just mentioned of such a 
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cloud of dust or small particles. Remember fhat in cosmical questions 
we can speak of masses like bricks, or even paving-stones ” (!) “as being 
mere dust of the solar system, and we may suppose them as far separated 
one from another, in proportion to their size, as the particles of ordinary 
dust are. Whether then it be common terrestrial dust, or cosmical 
dust, with particles of the size of brickbats or boulders, does not matter 
to the result of this calculation. Spread them about in aswarm or cloud 
as sparsely as you please, and only make that cloud deep enough and 
illuminate it by the sun, then it can send back one half as much light as 
if it had been one continuous slab of the material. Now, look at the 
moon. You see there a continuous slab of material, and you know what 
a great amount of brightness that gives. And a shower of stones in 
space at the same distance from the sun as the moon, and of the same 
material as the moon, could, if it were only deep enough, however 
scattered its materials, shine with half the moon’s brightness. Now no 
comet’s tail has ever been seen with brightness at all comparable to that 
of the moon ; and therefore it is perfectly possible, and, so far as our pre- 
sent means enable us to judge, it is extremely probable, that the tail of 
the comet is merely a shower of such stones.” ... “ This excessively 
simple hypothesis,” he says further on, after considering how the conflict 
of meteoric bodies composing a flight might generate the light of the 
comet’s head and coma, and account for the appearance of jets extending 
from the nucleus sunwards, and thence streaming backwards to form the 
tail, “appears easily able to account for many even of the most perplex- 
ing of the observed phenomena. I must warn you, however,” he con- 
cludes, honestly and frankly enough (he is by no means always as just in 
attacking the mistakes of others as in defending his own) “ that this is 
not the hypothesis generally received by astronomers.” 

The hypothesis is in fact utterly untenable, as every astronomer, or 
even every one acquainted with the astronomical history of a single 
large comet, knows well. It may suffice to point out that the tail 
which we do see extends from the head in a direction exactly opposite 
from the sun’s (the tail may be, and often is, curved markedly, at some 
distance from the head, but it invariably extends from the head, exactly 
in the direction mentioned); and this direction can never be the track 
of any comet except one travelling directly towards the sun. It need 
hardly be said that no comet has ever been seen to travel in that direc- 
tion; if a comet ever should be seen to travel in that way, we shall 
have an opportunity of learning whether Newton was right in supposing 
that the downfall of a comet on the sun would cause an outburst of 
solar heat by which terrible mischief would be wrought upon our earth. 
But while we do see a well-defined stream of cloudy light in a direction 
which does not coincide with a comet’s track, but is often largely inclined 
to it, and not unfrequently almost exactly opposite the track, we have 
never yet succeeded in tracing the faintest luminosity along any part of 
the track of a comet, even where we have reason to believe that meteoric 
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attendants are most numerous. The only case in which a cloudy light 
has been recognised on a comet’s track has already been referred to— 
the case of Biela’s comet and the two cloud-like objects seen by Pogson. 
But even in this case, which does not in the remotest degree correspond 
with Professor Tait’s idea, we have every reason to believe that actual 
though subsidiary comets were observed ; fur Biela’s comet divided early 
in 1846 into two distinct comets, and as it has since been entirely lost, 
though astronomers were well acquainted with the course it should have 
pursued since, and have searched for it with excellent telescopes, we 
may reasonably believe that the comet is now broken up into fragments, 
two of which Pogson probably saw. 

However, it has been fairly demonstrated that large numbers of 
meteors falling as shooting-stars are bodies which had been travelling 
in the tracks of comets before encountering our earth, and turning to 
vapour in their rush through its atmosphere. Now the question had 
long since arisen how the flights of meteors thus travelling in orbits 
more or less elongated around the sun, had been caused to pursue their 
present paths. Schiaparelli, of Milan, advocated the theory that comets 
which on their voyage from interstellar space towards our solar system 
chanced to pass near one of the planets, especially if such a planet were 
one of the giant planets, would be diverted from their former course, 
into an orbit necessarily passing through the spot where the comet’s 
motion had been thus affected. In other words, the new orbit of the 
comet would intersect or pass very near the orbit of the disturbing planet. 
It is singular that the astronomers, including such able mathematicians 
as Sir George Airy and the late M. Leverrier, who accepted this ex- 
planation, should have overlooked the overwhelming objections which 
exist against it. In the first place, it is obvious that for every comet 
captured, so to speak, in this way, not millions, but millions of millions, 
would escape ; and we should have to form a much more extended esti- 
mate of the total number of cometic systems in the universe than has 
been usual, or than can be regarded as admissible. But this is not the 
most serious objection to Schiaparelli’s theory. So soon as we inquire 
how near a comet arriving from remote interstellar space must pass to 
Neptune, or to Uranus, or to Saturn, or to Jupiter, in order to be 
compelled to travel in an orbit not extending far beyond the spot of 
nearest approach, we find so near an approach to be necessary, that a 
comet of average size would have but a small proportion of its mass 
suitably deflected,—the rest would pass too near, and be there and then 
drawn down to the surface of the disturbing planet, or would not pass 
near enough, and so would travel thereafter on an entirely different orbit 
from that followed by the small portion deflected into the observed 
present orbit of such a comet or meteoric flight. We cannot escape the 
difficulty by supposing the whole mass of a comet to arrive in the form 
of a cluster much smaller than the head of any known comet; for in 
that case, though the whole comet would be captured, yet it would be 
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captured in the form of a cluster far too compact to undergo such sub- 
sequent dissipation, as we must of course account for in the case of every 


_ one of the known meteoric flights. Nor could the head of a comet, sup- 


posed to be a tolerably dense and massive body, by passing at the right 
distance from a giant planet, be properly deflected with its whole com- 
pany of meteoric attendants, except by assuming that the head had such 
power by virtue of its mass as would effectually prevent its satellite 
meteors from ever escaping from its control, which they must do before 
they could extend themselves along hundreds of millions of miles of its 
track, as we see in the case of such meteor families as those which pro- 
duce the November and August showers of falling stars. 

Failing this explanation, astronomers have found themselves almost 
compelled to adopt the theory, wild though it seems at a first view, that 
those comets and meteoric systems whose paths pass very near the track 
of a planet, must at some remote epoch have actually been expelled from 
the interior of the planet when that orb was in a sun-like state. Pos- 
sibly a theory so startling might not have suggested itself, even in pre- 
sence of evidence which appeared to leave no other available explanation 
of relations unmistakably existing, had it not been that a number of 
circumstances had combined to suggest that many of the larger meteoric 
masses which have from time to time fallen upon the earth have been 
expelled from the interior of the sun or of some one or other of his 
fellow-suns, the stars. The microscopic structure of meteorites shows 
that they were once in a state of intense heat such as exists only in the 
immediate neighbourhood of suns, if even anywhere save in their in- 
terior. The chemical analysis of some meteoric masses has indicated 
the presence of larger quantities of occluded hydrogen than could (it 
would seem) have attained that condition except under the enormous 
pressure prevailing in the interior of a sun. Then the evidence of solar 
eruptions driving matter from the sun with a velocity so great that such 
matter would never return to him,—his power of recalling matter 
expelled from his interior being limited to the control of bodies whose 
velocity when leaving his surface did not exceed 360 miles per second— 
suggested the existence of similar power in all suns. And other evidence 
might be cited, did space permit, in favour of the theory that not only 
have some meteors which reach the earth been expelled from suns 
or stars, but that even now these suns continue to expel matter from 
time to time with such velocities that the expelled matter forthwith 
starts on a journey through interstellar space, a journey not to cease 
until, after uncountable ages, such matter shall fall on some other sun 
(perhaps after multitudinous flittings from system to system) or on a 
planet circling around such a sun. Now the theory is generally accepted 
by astronomers of the present day, that every orb in a system like our 
solar system, even though now dark like our earth, or cold and in a sense 
dead like our moon, passed through a sunlike stage, when large portions 


of its mass were vaporous with intensity of heat. In this stage (which 
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possibly some of the giant planets have not so very long since passed, 
they would expel matter from their interior from time to time, just as 
suns now do, according to the theory we have just considered. Now 
their expulsive force would of course be much less than the sun’s ; for 
indirectly, though net directly, this power would depend almost wholly 
upon the total mass or quantity of matter in a sun-like body. But so 
far as their power of expelling matter never to return to them was con- 
cerned, the giant planets—Neptune and Uranus, Saturn and Jupiter— 
would be not inferior to the sun himself, since the velocity which one of 
these planets would have to communicate to expelled matter, that it might 
for ever be freed from the planet’s influence (unless chance brought such 
expelled matter and the expelling planet back after many revolutions of 
both to the scene of the original catastrophe, when the planet might gather 
back the matter it had so long before driven forth from its interior), 
would be much less than that which a sun must give to erupted matter to 
render it similarly free. In fact a planet would in some degree have an 
advantage over a sun, since matter expelled to a great distance from a 
planet would forthwith be under the influence of the sun round which 
that planet was travelling, and would so travel in an independent orbit, 
even though the original eruptive action had not communicated to the 
expelled matter the full velocity necessary to free it from the parent 
planet if no other orb existed in the universe. 

Accordingly, most astronomers who have carefully considered the 
matter have been led to regard the theory as far more probable which 
considers the November meteors—to take that system as a convenient 
illustrative case—to have been originally expelled from Uranus, than 
the theory which supposes meteors travelling originally amid interstellar 
space, to have accidentally passed so very near Uranus that his perturb- 
ing influence entirely changed the character of their orbit. 

But so soon as we recognise that a planet like Uranus would be able 
to eject matter from its interior as effectively as the sun, or even more 
readily, we perceive that what is true of the giant planets must be true 
of smaller planets, like our own earth for instance, or Mars, or even of 
such bodies as the moon, the satellites which attend on Jupiter and 
Saturn, the asteroids, and even smaller bodies. In passing, indeed, we 
may notice that the truth of this theory with respect to such small 
bodies as aerolites is often illustrated in a very striking manner in our 
own skies. For whenever one of these bodies is caused by friction with 
our atmosphere to assume the sun-like condition—that is, to become 
intensely luminous—we see that it scatters fragments from its own mass, 
on all sides, and certainly these fragments are not gathered up again by 
its own attractive energy. So that we might almost be led to infer that 
the smaller any orb in space may be, the more likely is it, when passing 
through the sunlike stage, to eject portions of its mass. Without in- 
sisting, however, on this conclusion, we may at least consider ourselves 
free, should other circumstances point that way, to adopt for any meteoric 
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system not explicable as expelled from a giant planet, the theory that 
the system was at some remote epoch expelled from a smaller planet, a 
moon, or an asteroid. 

It is toa theory of this sort that Dr. Ball, Astronomer Royal for 
Ireland, has been led by the study of the relations presented by certain 
meteorites. These relations may be thus presented (we slightly modify 
Dr. Ball’s words) : Meteorites are always angular fragments, even before 
they reach our air. Many meteorites have a crystalline structure, and 
according to Haidinger, this indicates a very long period of formation at 
a nearly constant temperature—a condition which can only be fulfilled 
in a large mass. In other meteoric stones many fragments are welded 
together, as in the terrestrial formations called breccia. Other meteorites 
are composed of very small particles, analogous to volcanic tufas.* 
Many meteoric stones show markings, resembling those seen on terre- 
strial rocks, and caused by the rubbing together of adjacent masses. 

These features were first noticed by Tschermak, in his interesting ~ 
memoir on the structure of meteorites; and, referring to that paper, Dr. 
Ball remarks that although he does not feel competent to offer an opinion 
on the mineralogical questions involved in the discussion, the numerous 
arguments adduced by Tschermak seem in his (Dr. Ball’s) opinion, to jus- 
tify the conclusion that the meteorites have had a volcanic source on some 
celestial body. “ We may suppose,” Tschermak had said in conclusion, 
“that many celestial bodies of considerable dimensions are yet small 
enough to admit of the possibility that projectiles driven from them in 
volcanoes shall not return under the action.of gravity: these would 
really be the source of meteorites.” Similar views have been advanced by 
Mr. J. Lawrence Smith, and others, who have given considerable atten- 
tion to the subject. Wherefore, Dr. Ball considers that it is not unreason- 
able to discuss the following problem:—“ If meteorites have been projected 
from volcanoes, on what body or bodies in the universe may these 
volcanoes have been located ?” 

He begins first with the sun. “It has been abundantly shown,” he 
says, “ that there exists upon the sun tremendous explosive energy. It 
is not at all unlikely that the energy would be sufficiently great under cer- 
tain circumstances actually to drive a body from the sun never to return. 
We might, therefore, find upon the sun adequate explosive power for the 
volcano : but the projectiles are here the difliculty. There are a number 
of circumstances (notably the breccia-like appearance of some meteorites) 
which show ¢onclusively that the meteorites have been torn from rocks 
which were already nearly, if not quite, solid; and, as it seems in the 








* The name ¢ufa, from the Italian ‘ufo, porous ground, is given to certain porous 
loose rocks, sometimes caleareous, and sometimes composed of fine powdery volcanic 
dust, more or less completely cemented by the infiltration of water, but generally 
loose and spongy. Itis to tufa of the latter kind that the substance of some meteors 
seems to be analogous. The dust of such tufas consists chiefly of material ejected 
from volcanoes, a cireumstance on which a part of Dr. Ball's reasoning will be found 
to depend, 
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highest degree impossible that rocks of this nature should exist in the 
sun, we may conclude that the sun has not been the source of meteorites.” 
Here, it must be remarked, first, that the objection applies only to those 
meteorites which present such appearances as to compel us to believe that 
they were torn from rocks nearly or quite solid, so that the general state- 
ment that “the sun has not been the source of meteorites ” is not estab- 
lished by the evidence. Secondly, however, it is worth considering 
whether the sunlike stage of a celestial orb is after all that in which the 
ejecting power of the orb would be most freely developed. May it not 
be absolutely essential, indeed, to the full ejective activity of such an orb 
that a solid crust should have formed over the greater part of its surface ? 

Next, Dr. Ball inquires whether “ meteorites ” (but it must be borne 
in mind that certain orders only of meteorites are really in question) “ can 
have come from the moon.” “Owing to the small mass of the moon,” 
he says, “ the explosive energy required to carry a body away from the 
moon is comparatively small. Can such a body fall upon the earth ? 
To simplify questions of the kind, we shall suppose various disturbing 
influences absent. We shall suppose that the projectile is discharged 
from a volcano in the moon with sufficient velocity to carry it there- 
from. We shall then omit all account of the disturbing influence both 
of the sun and the moon on the projectile, and we shall suppose that the 
projectile is really revolving round the earth as a satellite ;” or, as the 
rest of the argument requires, that the projectile begins to revolve in 
this way. Then he shows that, as is indeed obvious, the projectile will 
fall on the earth if its course when once fairly started from the moon 
gives to it an orbit intersecting the earth, on passing nearer to the earth’s 
centre than a radius of the earth. And clearly, apart from disturbing in- 
fluences, if the orbit does thus intersect the earth’s globe, the projectile will 
finish its career as a free traveller before it has traversed quite one half 
of a complete orbital revolution round the earth ; while, if the orbit does 
not intersect the earth, the projectile will travel for ever round and round 
its orbit without falling upon the earth. Consequently, lunar projectiles 
cannot now fall upon the earth, unless the lunar volcanoes are still ac- 
tive, which certainly is not generally the case, and most probably is not 
the case even with a single lunar voleano. “It is generally believed,” 
says Dr. Ball, and he might as truly have said “it is certain,” “that 
lunar volcanoes are not now active to any appreciable extent, even if the 
suspected indications of recent change were thoroughly established.” 
Meteoritic masses may have been expelled from the moon in remote 
times, and may still continue to travel around the earth; while, again, 
the orbits of such masses may occasionally be caused by perturbing 
action to intersect the earth, so that the lunar meteorite is caused to 
enter our atmosphere, and to fall upon our earth’s surface. But such 
cases must be few and far between, and certainly quite too infrequent to 
account for any but a very small proportion of the meteorites we are con- 
sidering. Dr. Ball next considers the planets, and in order to get over 
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the difficulties of the great initial velocity which would be necessary to 
overcome the gravitation of a large planet, he inquires if a volcano placed 
upon one of the small planets could accomplish the task. There is no 
real reason, however, for thus limiting the inquiry, seeing that, as we 
have already pointed out, the eruptive energy of a still youthful planet 
—a planet, that is, in the intensely volcanic era of its existence—would 
depend in the main on the quantity of matter in the planet, precisely as 
the velocity necessary for the complete rejection of matter would depend 
on the same relation, so that large and small planets would probably be 
on about an equal footing in this respect. Indeed, so far as the total 
quantity of ejected matter was concerned, the larger planets would sup- 
ply far the larger portion of the meteoric masses now travelling freely 
about the solar system, for the simple and sufficient reason that the 
matter-rejecting era of a large planet would certainly last much longer, 
while the quantity of matter ejected in any given time would probably 
be much greater than in the case of a small planet. However, Dr. Ball’s 
arguments are not specially affected by this consideration, and having 
premised so much we may leave the reader to apply to the case of a giant 
planet, with suitable modifications, the reasoning which Dr. Ball ap- 
pears to limit to the case of one of the minor planets or asteroids. 

He considers “ the circumstances under which it would be possible to 
discharge a projectile from the surface of a planet—say Ceres—so that 
the projectile shall intersect” the ring of space, between 8,000 and 9,000 
miles wide, which the earth’s globe traces out year after year around the 
sun ; for in this case only can it happen—and in this case it may happen 
or may not—that the earth and the meteorite may meet at the intersec- 
tion of their paths, the long travels of the meteorite being thus brought 
toanend. “The planet being small,” he proceeds, “the initial velocity 
that would be required to carry a projectile from its surface presents no 
difficulty : perhaps an ordinary cannon would be sufficient so far as the 
mere gravitation of the planet is concerned.” But, of course, this would . 
not be sufficient. A projectile started from Ceres with such a velocity, 
although it would perhaps never return to Ceres, would travel round the 
sun in an orbit scarcely differing appreciably from that of Ceres, and 
thus would never approach within many millions of miles of the earth’s 
orbit. Herein, indeed, lies the great difficulty in the case of a small 
planet. The expulsive energy necessary to cause a projectile to travel 
on a path intersecting the earth’s exceeds not merely by a large absolute 
amount, but manifold, that which would be required merely to overcome 
the gravitating power of the planet itself. In the case of a giant planet 
the power required to send a projectile on an orbit intersecting the 
earth’s, would still largely exceed that necessary merely to free the pro- 
jectile for ever from its parent planet; indeed, the excess would be 
absolutely greater in most cases than it would be for a small planet like 
Ceres travelling much nearer to the earth’s orbit ; but as compared with 
the force necessary to overcome the planet’s own gravity, the excess in the 
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case of a giant planet would be much smaller than in the case of Ceres 
or any of the planetoids. 

Dr. Ball enters into the calculation for Ceres, regarding this planet as 
moving in a circular orbit with a velocity of about eleven miles per 
second. He shows that a volcano on Ceres, to eject a projectile whick 
might encounter the earth, must be at the least capable of producing an 
initial velocity of three miles per second. “ As this is quite independent 
of the additional volcanic power requisite to carry the projectile away 
from the attraction of Ceres, it is obvious,” proceeds Dr. Ball, “ that 
after all there may be but little difference between the volcano which 
would be required on Ceres, and that (of six-mile power) which would 
project a body away from the surface of the earth for ever.” 

But, even supposing there existed on Ceres or on any or all of the 
minor planets, volcanoes of sufficient power to eject projectiles with such 
velocity that they might cross the earth’s track, the question still remains 
whether any considerable proportion of them would do so. Dr. Ball 
deals with this question in the following form :—“ Suppose a projectile is 
discharged from a point in the orbit of Ceres” (that is, from Ceres) “in 
a random direction, with a total initial velocity of twelve miles per second, 
determine the probability that the orbit of the projectile will cross the 
earth’s track.” The solution of this problem, though not very complex 
in reality, would not be by any means suited to these pages. The result, 
however, is sufficiently simple, and exceedingly significant. It appears 
that the odds are about 50,000 to 1 against one of these projectiles cross- 
ing the earth’s track. In other words, for every one of those projectiles 
which crossed the earth’s track, 50,000 or thereabouts must have been 
ejected. As the total number of meteorites whose paths cross the earth’s 
track enormously exceeds the total number which have been actually 
encountered by the earth, it follows that we should have to imagine the 
ejection of millions of millions of meteorites from the asteroids before we 
could adopt the theory that it is from those bodies the meteorites really 
have been derived. The argument is increased in strength when we 
consider the case of a giant planet, for the farther away any planet is 
from the earth the smaller is the probability that a projectile, even if 
ejected with sufficient velocity to come nearer to the sun than our earth 
is, will actually cross the earth’s track. Of course the circumstance that 
some systems of shooting-stars actually have orbits crossing the earth's 
track while extending farther into space than the orbit of Uranus—in 
some cases farther even than the orbit of Neptune—is in itself a sufficient 
answer to any objection implying the impossibility that projectiles ex- 
pelled from Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune should cross the 
earth’s track. But the general objection remains valid—if we are to 
suppose that all shooting-stars, meteorites, and aerolites have come from 
the planets of the solar system, we must assume that the voleanic activity 
of the planets has been enormously developed, since, first, we have not seen 
one member of many millions belonging to any known meteoric system, 
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and, secondly, the meteoric systems of which we know anything form but 
a mere fraction of those of which (owing to their position in space) we 
may learn something, while, thirdly, these are but the smallest fraction of 
those which actually exist—to say nothing of the enormously long time- 
interval during which meteors of all orders have been gathered up by the 
earth with none to note the process. 

Thus we are led to inquire whether some, at any rate, of the meteorites 
may not have come from a source which might have ejected imeteoric 
matter under more favourable conditions for subsequent capture by the 
earth. 

At this stage of the inquiry Dr. Ball adopts quite a poetical, one may 
even say a dramatic, method of dealing with his subject. He no longer 
speaks of this or that planet by name, but describes the qualities of one 
particular planet, whose position in the solar system the reader is left to 
infer from his description. ‘“ There is one planet of the solar system,” 
he says, “ which has a special claim to consideration. On that planet it 
is true that a voleano would be required which was capable of giving an 
initial velocity of at least six miles per second; but every projectile 
launched from that voleano into space would, after accomplishing its 
elliptic orbit round the sun, dash through the track of the earth, and 
again pass through the same point at every subsequent revolution. It is 
not here a case of one solitary projectile out of 50,000 crossing the earth’s 
track, but every one of the 50,000 possesses the same property.” Where, 
it may be asked, is this specially favoured planet whose meteoric projec- 
tiles thus inevitably intersect the track of the earth? We have not far 
to look for it ; it is the earth itself on which we live. The earth is cer- 
tainly not now able to expel meteors with the velocity required by this 
theory, or, as the present writer has said elsewhere, “if capable of so 
doing, she (fortunately perhaps for us) refrains from exerting her full 
powers in this way.” But in the remote past, as we have every reason 
to believe, the earth possessed much greater volcanic energy than she 
now does. “If in ancient times,” says Dr. Ball, “there were colossal 
volcanoes on the surface of the earth which had sufficient explosive energy 
to drive missiles upwards with a velocity sufficient to carry them away 
from the earth’s surface, after making allowance for the resistance of the 
air, these missiles would then continue to move in orbits round the sun, 
crossing at each revolution the point of the earth’s track from which they 
were originally discharged. If this were the case, then doubtless there 
are now myriads of these projectiles moving through the solar system, 
the only common feature of their orbits being that they all intersect the 
earth’s track. It will, of course, now and then happen that the earth 
and the projectile meet at the point of crossing, and then we have the 
phenomenon of the descent of a meteorite.” Dr. Ball goes on to remark 
that this theory was, so far as he knows, first put forward by Dr. Phip- 
son, a statement which at first sight seems abundantly justified by the fol- 
lowing passage in Dr. Phipson’s useful compilation, Meteors, Aerolites, and 
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Falling Stars :—“ Tf in future years, extended observation enforce more 
and more upon us the truth of the assumption that meteorites are really 
the dust of the earth—fragments of the earth’s mass thrown from it in its 
early years (in the infancy of the globe, when volcanic action was intense ; 
probably long after the moon was separated from it), which myriads of 
fragments have continued ever since to circulate along, or near to, the 
earth’s path—then I shall be satisfied to have originated this theory.” But 
Dr. Phipson’s theory is in reality entirely different from Dr. Ball’s. The 
orbits he assigns to the expelled meteorites are not orbits round the sun, but 
orbits round the earth—a thing not only entirely different in character, but 
standing on an entirely different scientific footing—if it ought not rather 
to be called entirely unscientific, as compared with the truly scientific 
theory propounded by Dr. Ball. ‘ We know a planet—Saturn,” says 
Mr. Phipson, “ surrounded by several rings which undergo slight pertur 
bations only ; and taking especially into consideration the chemical com- 
position of aerolites, we may be tempted to suppose that these meteoroids 
have orbits rownd the earth” (the italics are his), “ not round the sun, 
and that they constitute a series of dark rings round our globe, similar 
perhaps to the rings of Saturn.” He proceeds to enforce this theory 
(though his arguments are not in reality so valid as he supposes), speaking 
of it as the satellite theory, up to the passage quoted above, the sentence 
immediately preceding which (except one referring to later chapters) runs 
thus :—“ After what has been already said, the reader will be able to form 
his own notions, and to choose between the satellite and planetary theories 
of meteoroids.” Science has long since done so, and has definitely adopted 
the planetary theory, of which general theory Dr. Ball’s indicates but 
a special case. The satellite theory is, in fact, utterly untenable, for the 
simple reason that a projectile expelled from the earth so as to remain an 
attendant of the earth would return to the earth before completing one 
entire revolution. On the other hand, Dr. Ball’s views are entirely in 
accordance with scientific possibilities, and seem so well to correspond 
with the observed peculiarities of certain meteorites, that it must be 
regarded as extremely probable that they are just, though it can by no 
means be admitted that they account for all meteoric systems, or indeed 
for those, like the November and August systems, about which astro- 
nomers have learned most. 

It is noteworthy that almost simultaneously with the enunciation 
by Dr. Ball of the theory we have been considering above, the Paris 
Academy indicated its recognition of the labours of M. Stanislas 
Meunier’s researches into the structure of meteorites. Astronomers and 
physicists had taken great interest in the labours of Daubrée, indicating 
a connection between meteorites and the lower strata of the earth. M. 
Meunier, who may be regarded as Daubrée’s pupil and follower, has 
found that this analogy is not confined to mineralogical constitution, but 
appears to extend also to the relation which these cosmical materials 
present, when they are compared together, as we compare the constituent 
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rocks of our earth. His conclusion is somewhat startling ; and even the 
support his views have derived from the recognition of the Paris 
Academy will scarcely justify us in regarding M. Meunier’s theory as 
demonstrated by the evidence : he infers that all the meteorites “ once 
belonged to a considerable globe like the earth, having true geological 
epochs, and that later this globe was decomposed into separate fragments 
under the action of causes difficult to define exactly, but which we have 
seen more than once in operation in the heavens themselves.” He refers 
doubtless to the phenomena presented by the so-called “ new stars.” It 
it rather a bold assumption, however, that the blazing forth of a new star 
indicates a process under the action of which a globe has been decom- 
posed into separate fragments. (If by any chance he refers to any other 
celestial phenomena, then all we can say is that a somewhat wide read- 
ing respecting astronomical matters has not yet brought under our 
notice any phenomena which could be so interpreted.) But it seems to 
us that, if Dr. Ball’s theory be adopted, we have an answer to the 
otherwise rather puzzling question, what that globe can possibly have 
been from which the fragments, representing successive geological 
eras, have reached our earth during countless millions of past ages. 
As we have elsewhere pointed out, “Stanislas Meunier’s theory, as 
it stands, is preposterous, let Commission or Academy say what they 
will. That some other planet (for so he presents his theory) has been 
torn into fragments, millions of which have in successive eras reached 
our earth, their constitution varying according to the depth of the 
strata of the planet home from which they were successively torn, is a 
theory utterly inadmissible so long as the laws of probability are to be 
our guide in such matters. But that the earth herself, in various past 
stages of her existence as an intensely volcanic orb, should have expelled 
immense numbers of bodies, and that the successive periods of meteoric 
downfall should thus come to exhibit changes corresponding to the 
successive stages of terrestrial stratification, seems reasonable enough. 
Nay, we may even say that if many meteorites really are proved by the 
evidence adduced by Tschermak to have had a volcanic origin, no theory 
but Dr. Ball’s will account for those meteorites at any rate, while 
nothing could accord better than this theory with the results of M. 
Stanislas Meunier’s researches.” 

But now let us examine the conclusions to which we seem led by the 
evidence respecting falling stars, meteors, and aerolites. These are not 
nearly so simple as might be imagined by those who examine merely the 
results of researches which have led to the formation of special theories. 
When we read what Schiaparelli, Hock, Leverrier, and others have 
written respecting star showers, we might be led to believe that all the 
phenomena presented by those bodies can be accounted for by what may 
be called the interstellar theory ; the theory, namely, that all meteor 
systems existed originally as clouds of meteoric matter, travelling amid 
interstellar spaces, whence they were drawn by the attraction of our sun 
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toward the solar system, in approaching which they were so disturbed 
by the attractions of some planet, that thenceforth they have travelled in 
a closed curve, instead of returning to the interstellar depths after making 
their perihelion swoop around the sun, as in the ordinary course of things 
they would have done. If we limited our reading to the results obtained 
by Professor Graham, in the chemical analysis of certain meteors, and to 
those results of microscopical investigation which seem to support 
Graham’s views, we might infer that all meteors were originally expelled 
from the interior of bodies like our sun. This theory, extended to 
include the giant planets, as formerly minor suns, would go far to explain 
most of the phenomena presented by meteors. But we have seen that 
from the study of some meteorites Tschermak, Ball, Lawrence Smith, 
and others, have been led to advance the general proposition that mete- 
orites were originally earth-born. Yet again those who, like the present 
writer, regard the theory that the solar system was formed by processes 
of aggregation, as preferable to the so-called nebular hypothesis (which 
regards the solar system as formed by the contraction of a great mass of 
gaseous or cloudlike matter), or rather who consider that the nebular 
hypothesis must be supplemented by such a theory, might be disposed to 
regard meteors and aerolites as the fragments left after the system had 
been formed, and to find an explanation of all the principal phenomena 
of meteoric systems in the results of such processes of aggregation con- 
tinued until nearly the whole of the matter available for the formation of 
the solar system had been gathered in. How are we to select from among 
so many seemingly conflicting theories, for each of which a considerable 
amount of evidence may be adduced? or, if selection is impossible, how 
can we either reconcile them as all true, or find some better theory, 
which may enable us to regard them as all false ? 

It has long seemed to us that, in dealing with subjects so complex as 
this, it is unwise to limit our attention to a single theory, or rather (for 
it is thus that a single theory comes to be advocated as the only avail- 
able one) to one special section of the available evidence. We must 
endeavour to attach due weight to all the known facts, not to consider 
those only which suggest or support some favourite view. In the present 
case we shall be led, when this is done, to admit that most of the theories 
above referred to are so strongly supported that, instead of attempting to 
select among them, we ought to endeavour to show rather how they may 
all be accepted. Here, of course, we do not refer to theories like the 
satellite theory of meteors, which could only be supported by persons 
ignorant of the laws of motion. We know that, on the one hand, matter 
expelled from the earth never could have formed a ring of meteors round 
the earth, while, on the other hand, a ring of meteors round the earth 
never could account for the downfall of meteors upon the earth. And 
although Schiaparelli’s theory of the origin of meteor systems stands, of 
course, on a very different footing, Schiaparelli being himself a mathema- 
tician of considerable power, while his theory has received the support of 
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mathematicians of first-rate abilities, yet it appears to us that when 
the considerations indicated above are fairly taken into account, this 
theory must be rejected as inadmissible. But all the remaining infer- 
ences of those mentioned in the preceding paragraph are supported by 
evidence so strong that we cannot readily reject them. It is as nearly 
certain as a matter of this sort could well be, that a number of the 
meteorites which fall from time to time upon the earth have been 
expelled from planets or from a planet having already a solid crust, and 
the only explanation which seems admissible, so far as such meteorites 
are concerned, is that they were expelled from our own earth in some 
remote stage of her existence. Again, whether we trace back the history 
of the earth by examining the various strata forming her crust, or 
whether we consider the evidence afforded by the condition, orbital move- 
ments, &c., of the solar system, we are alike led to the conclusion that 
every planet has in the remote past been in a state of intense heat, and 
that therefore presumably what happened to our own earth must have 
happened to all the planets, so that the very evidence which supports so 
satisfactorily the theory of Ball and Tschermak, conducts us also to the 
conclusion that immense numbers of meteorites must have been expelled 
from every member of the solar system (unless we exclude the giant 
planets on the ground that as yet they may not have attained the stage 
of effective volcanic eruptive action), and therefore that some at least 
among the meteorites which reach us must have come from other worlds 
than ours. As it is exceedingly unlikely that the giant planets are as 
yet so youthful as the exception just suggested would imply, and as the 
total expulsive action of a planet must be in some degree proportioned 
to the planet’s mass, it would seem probable that large quantities of 
meteoric matter must come to us from Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune, even if we bad no direct evidence of this in the circumstance 
that so many meteoric systems have orbits carrying them to and beyond 
the orbits of those giant orbs. But this is not all. The evidence show- 
ing that the solar system has been formed by processes of aggregation, 
although it may be insufficient to establish the theory that aggregation 
rather than contraction has been the effective process, yet suffices to show 
that each planet has gathered in no small portion of its entire mass from 
without. Now if we consider what, under these conditions, would be 
the present arrangement of meteoric and cometic systems remaining after 
the progress of aggregation had been continued almost to its close, we 
perceive that some at least among these systems would have precisely 
such positions as we recognise among the known meteoric and cometic 
systems. A nebulous mass which had just escaped capture in the pro- 
cess of aggregation would thereafter travel on an orbit passing very close 
to the orbit of the forming planet which had failed to effect the capture 
of the mass. And we could readily understand that in the earlier con- 
dition of a planet—that is, when its whole mass was vaporous, and there- 
fore enormously expanded—it would have had a much better chance of 
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effecting such partial captures than in its later condition as a cool con- 
densed globe. (We say partial capture, for it must be remembered that, 
although in such a case a nebulous mass would not there and then 
become part of the mass of the planet, it would for ever thereafter travel 
on an orbit intersecting the planet’s, and in the long run could not fail 
to be captured piecemeal, though countless ages might be required for 
the purpose,* were it not that the perturbing influences of other members 
of the solar system might so change the orbit of the nebulous mass that 
it would pass free of the planet’s course.) So that the total number of 
meteoric systems which we might expect to result from the breaking up 
of such partially captured nebulous masses would be much greater 
than could by any possibility be captured in the way suggested by 
Schiaparelli. 

But, passing from the consideration of the various theories which 
must be taken into account in any complete discussion of meteoric 
relations, let us study some of the thoughts suggested by the theory 
which forms the more especial subject of this essay—a theory, be it 
remembered, which must be regarded as to all intents and purposes 
established by the evidence, though not as the sole theory in explanation 
of meteoric phenomena. 

In the first place, it should be noticed that the time intervals over 
which our thoughts must range in considering this theory of meteorites, 
although not quite so great as those involved in some astronomical 
theories, are nevertheless enormous. The mere fact that so many 
hundreds of thousands of these earth-born meteorites have been in the 
first place strewn around the zone along which the earth pursues her 
course, and then gathered up by the earth (so far as they have as yet 
been gathered up), would of itself demonstrate the lapse of many millions 
of years since the former process began. For, although the earth must 
of necessity, as we have seen, pass always either through or very near 
the orbit pursued by each meteorite expelled from her interior (through 
the orbit before disturbing attractions had affected its shape, and near 
the orbit even when such attractions had produced their greatest effect 
on one side or on another), yet, in most cases, many circuits of the earth 
—that is, many years—would elapse before the earth and an earth-born 





* Simply because to capture a fragment of the nebulous mass before this had 
become greatly extended, the planet must pass the point of nearest approach of the 
two orbits when the mass happened also to be there, which might not happen once in 
the course of many revolutions of both bodies. On the other hand, when the nebulous 
mass had become greatly extended (as the August and November meteoric systems 
have become), although encounters would be more numerous, the quantity of matter 
captured at each encounter would be very small. We have spoken a little later of 
the possibility that perturbations might so change the orbit of the nebulous mass 
(regarding it as a whole) that it would pass clear of the orbit of the planet; but it 
should be noted that the effect of such perturbations would be oscillatory, the mean 
distances of the orbits remaining constant when long periods of time are taken into 
account, 
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meteorite would again be simultaneously near the scene of the original 
outburst which gave the meteorite separate existence ; thousands of years 
would elapse (on the average) before an approach close enough, apart from 
perturbations, to bring the meteorite to rest upon the earth would occur ; 
and the chances would be enormous against the occurrence of one of these 
near approaches at a time when the meteorite’s orbit was, at this point, 
in actual intersection with the earth’s. Perturbations would sway the 
meteorite’s orbit and also the earth’s orbit hither and thither across the 
mean position of either—not to any great extent, considering the dimen- 
sions of the solar system, but by a range amply sufficient to separate the 
point of nearest approach of the two orbits more than a diameter of the 
earth from each other. So that unless a close approach of the earth and 
meteorite occurred at a time when in te swaying hither and thither of 
the two orbits the effect of perturbations at the place of nearest approach 
of the orbits was nearly at a minimum, the earth and meteorite would 
pass clear of each other, however nearly the two might synchronise in 
their passage of the respective points where the two orbits at the moment 
approached each other most nearly.* Thus we recognise in the myriads 
of meteorites which have already been gathered in, and in the circum- 
stance that as yet the supply shows no sign of exhaustion, conclusive 
evidence that millions on millions of years must have elapsed since first 
such meteorites were expelled from the interior of the still youthful 
earth. 

But we may carry back much farther the range of our mental vision. 
The meteorites we are considering present clear signs, as has been shown, 
of having once formed parts of solid strata, and not only so, but of strata 
which must have been formed slowly. We thus recognise the co-existence 
during a long time-interval (a period itself ‘measurable probably by 
myriads of years) of two features which we have been apt to regard as 
belonging to different eras of the earth’s history—a solid crust and an 
explosive energy competent to expel matter so forcibly that thereafter it 
would be free from the earth’s control, though not from accidental future 
encounters with the earth. 

But once again we are thus led to recognise the prior existence of yet 
longer periods, when the greater part of the substance of the forming 








* The non-astronomical reader will find some difficulty in understanding the above 
sentence, if he does not note carefully the distinction between the close approach of 
two orbits and the close approach of two bodies travelling in those orbits. The 
orbits, undergoing constant flux, may approach each other very closely at' some point, 
or may even intersect at a moment when the bodies travelling on those orbits are 
very far apart; and vice versd, the two bodies may make a near approach to each 
other by coming nearly simultaneously to the points where the two orbits approach 
most nearly, yet at the moment the orbits may there be separated (owing to pertur- 
bations) more widely than usual, For a very near approach of the two bodies, both 
conditions must be simultaneously fulfilled: the points of nearest approach of the two 
orbits must be brought by perturbations very close together, and the two bodies must 
reach those points very nearly at the same time. 
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earth was vaporous, when in fact during the process of slow contraction 
the earth was gathering, as it were, those powers by which during the 
sequent stage of her existence she was able to expel millions of meteoric 
masses from her interior. 

Even more interesting, however, than the considerations thus sug- 
gested as to the past stages of our earth’s history, is the thought that 
what happened to our earth must have happened to all the planets of the 
solar system—neay, we may say almost certainly, must have happened, 
or must be now in progress, or must happen hereafter, with every orb 
throughout the infinities of space. Each sun and each planet, each 
asteroid and each moon (to say nothing of nebule on the one hand, or of 
comets and aerolites on the other) has its eruptive stage, in which, 
diverse though the powers of large and small orbs may be, expulsive 
power probably has been, is, or will be attained, competent to drive the 
expelled matter beyond the attractive range (also diverse for orbs of 
different size) of the parent mass. Nor need we be perplexed by the 
consideration that, in thus viewing millions of meteors and meteorites as 
sun-expelled or planet-expelled masses, we seem to set on one side the 
evidence which shows that the orbs peopling space have been in large 
part formed by the aggregation of meteoric masses. The two processes 
are no more inconsistent than are the two processes by one of which 
trees gather nutriment from the earth, and so grow, bud, blossom, bear 
fruit, and throw out leaves, while by the other they strew upon the 
earth leaves, fruit, blossoms, and buds, and in the fulness of time yield 
even their own substance to the all-nourishing soil. The earth-born 
meteorites which return in thousands year by year to the earth from 
which they sprang, are but as the leaves of a tree compared with the soil 
from which the tree derives its nourishment, when we compare the total 
mass of all those meteorites with that of those portions of the mighty 
cosmical nebula from which the mass of the earth itself was formed ; 
while this portion in turn compared with the whole nebula is but as the 
soil nourishing a single tree to that from which a whole forest derives 


support. 
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Now and then a venturesome traveller passing down the beautiful Dal- 
matian coast, tempted by the wild mountains of the range that overlook 
the Bocche di Cattaro, risks the few hours’ climb which it costs to get 
to Cettinje, the insignificant capital of a significant people, and has a 
glimpse of Montenegrin life—no longer in its simplicity and typical in- 
tegrity, however, for these have fled beyond the valleys invaded by the 
Russians, with their unwise charities and demoralising bounties, during 
the last war. In these bleak, desolate mountains and unfertile valleys 
which lie between the plain of Cettinje and the sea, we see the worst of 
Montenegro and the Montenegrin ; yet very few of those who have come 
so far have the persistence to go farther, though three hours’ walk be- 
yond lies one of the most enchanting recesses of natural wilderness I had 
ever the fortune to blunder into; one of the most impressive and se- 
cluded, as well as picturesque, nooks I have ever explored—Obod Rieka, 
the river of Obod. 

The stranger arriving at Cettinje has, however, seen enough of the 
wild-goat tracks which do service for roads in the principality, to be 
justified in not caring to go farther when he is told that the road to 
Rieka is worse than that from Cattaro to the capital—unless, indeed, he 
be a pedestrian of tried valour. He stops at the end of his first day’s 
journey, and, if charitable, wonders—if cynical, rails—at a country which 
keeps its highways in such a state; and as there is nothing in Cettinje 
to interest one more than a day, he goes back to Cattaro the day after, 
abusing Montenegro as a nook of barbarism. 

If he had spoken the Serb tongue, and passed his criticism on to the 
Montenegrin guide who accompanied him back, he would have received 
for reply :—“ Roads? what do we want of roads? only so much weaken- 
ing of our defences—only ways for the Austrian artillery to come in by 
one of these days. Oh, no! no roads in our time, I hope!” And so, 
what between a poverty the most exemplary, and a devotion to liberty 
the most obstinate, with a nature the most conservative that intelligent 
mankind can entertain, the Crnagora—i.e. the Black Mountain—has re- 
mained an oasis of primitive humanity uninvaded by progress as it is 
unconquered by the Turk, who never got to Obod as long as the Monte- 
negrin had ammunition. 

There is a geological peculiarity in the mountains of the Crnagora 
proper—i.e. the district between the Bocche di Cattaro and the river 
Zeta—which accounts for its barrenness and its inaccessibility. The lime- 
stone is tunnelled in every direction with passages, by which the water 
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has always escaped underground, instead of gathering and cutting its 
way out, as in most other lands. So every watercourse ends in an 
abyss, or sinks through the soil, and reappears lower down, perhaps at 
the seaside, as at the city of Cattaro, where in the rainy season an im- 
mense river runs out from under the mountains ; and in the Val d’Ombla, 
near Ragusa, where a wonderful fountain, of immense size and unmea- 
sured depth, rises at the foot of a precipice and drains the waters of the 
Trebinischitza, miles away in Herzegovina, into the sea. The only way, 
then, to get from valley to valley in Montenegro is to climb a mountain 
range and descend the other side. These unbroken ramparts, precipitous 
enough, have served so far against Islam and the West alike. 

So, leaving Cettinje, one climbs again by a steep zig-zag until the 
edge of the dividing ridge is gained, and finds himself on the lip of a 
great crater-like valley—a basin with sharp mountain edges—into which 
he must descend, and from which he must climb again the opposite ridge 
to get out of it. This is Dobroskozelo; and from the ridge beyond it, 
looking down into a deep valley—the only one in the Black Mountain 
blessed by a river—we see Obod. On the ridge from which we see it, 
took place the last struggle of the war of 1862, in which the Monte- 
negrin army, its ammunition exhausted and further supplies cut off by 
the vigorous Austrian blockade of the frontier, came to terms with 
its almost equally disheartened enemy; and by a treaty, dictated by 
European diplomacy and the Serdar Ekrem from Scutari, saved the 
capital from occupation ; though the bombastic Croat, Omar Pasha, did 
not hesitate to date his despatch of victory from Cettinje, which he never 
saw, and into which not one of his troops ever put his foot except as 
prisoner ; and to reach which he would have had to pass two mountain 
ridges, each more difficult than anything he had passed. In those days 
the Montenegrins paid for gunpowder its weight in silver; and even so 
were unable to get it through the Austrian cordon along the frontier, in 
quantity sufficient to carry on the war. 

Obod stands on a hill, around which the Rieka (“ river,” so called 
par excellence as the only one in the province) makes a bend, and on two 
sides a defence, and then winds away like a miniature Bosphorus towards 
the Lake of Scutari, of which it isone of the principal tributaries. Away 
in the distance rise the snowy peaks of the Thessalian Olympus, seen in 
exceptionally bright weather from these heights, and nearer the moun- 
tains of the Hotti and Castrati, of the Mirdites and the Dibri; at the 
left those of the Kutchi, and at the right those about Scutari—all full 
of legends and poetry, and inhabited for the most part by an unconquer- 
able race, whom the ethnologists seem inclined to recognise as the most 
ancient of all incomers of our Arian family into these classical regions. 

Here was the field of glory of the Skipetar hero Skander Beg; and here 
at Zabliac, in view at the foot of the hills we stand on, was the home of 
his Serb companion and ally through his splendid struggle of a quarter 
of a century, in which the last free remnant of two great races fought 
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together against the invading power of the Koran. The brother in 
arms and brother-in-law of the Albanian hero was the brother of the 
first recognised independent prince of Montenegro, Stephen Crnoievich. 
With the death of Skander Beg, the Albanians yielded as much to policy 
as to force, and accepted a nominal subjection to the Sultan, and, until 
the day of Ali Pasha of Tebelen, never raised a rebelling head. The 
Servian remnant, defended on one flank by the dominions of Venice, 
refused to bend, and so with the Crnoievichi and Obod began a history 
whose glory is surpassed by no human record. 

The wise and experienced mountain pony, on which I have so often 
passed this wild road, always stopped and shook his head when he came 
to one part of the descent from the heights of Dobroskozelo into the 
valley of the Rieka, and there I dismounted and let him pitch by himself 
down the huge steps into which the rock had broken and been worn. At 
the foot of this descent he was sure to stop ; for there ran the bright, bub- 
bling Rieka, the first really drinkable water after leaving Cettinje. Half 
a mile beyond the hill of Obod overlooks the winding stream ; its white 
church, which, with the school-house and the priest’s house, are all that 
occupy the site of the ancient fortress of Ivan Crnoievich, gleams from 
afar: and he who travels carelessly will go on by the direct road along the 
river to the village of Rieka, successor to Obod, a picturesque little place 
straggling along the narrow strip of land between the foot of the steep 
mountain and the river to which the dondras, huge canoes which do the 
trade on the Lake of Scutari, come up te load and unload. But the 
lover of the picturesque will be glad if his guide turns his horse’s head 
up the stream towards the little armoury, the only workshop in the 
principality. The mountain before you looks as impenetrable as the 
hill-side did to Ali Baba before he heard the “open sesame ;” but, the 
armoury passed, two or three antique water-mills, with the clatter of 
their primitive mechanism and rush of the water on their equally pri- 
mitive wheels, begin to hint of cascades and the chapter of accidents of 
geology. You leave the mills, and suddenly enter, awe-struck, into an 
amphitheatre of bare, grey, precipitous rock, the only apparent exit from 
which is back by the gorge through which you entered, and where the Rieka 
goes gushing and rushing amongst the hugest and most waterworn of 
boulders ; steep slopes on every other side, grey limestone without a 
tree, scarcely a shrub, not even grass or herb enough to tempt the goats 
which after a time you may see like motes upon the summits beyond. 
The whole bottom of the valley is filled with boulders packed and jammed 
together, rising as you go on, and reminding you of a moraine underneath 
a glacier which had suddenly melted away. If you are fortunate enough 
to get the first view of this amphitheatre by the sun of a summer noon- 
day, you will get one of the most powerful impressions which utter deso- 
lation, wreck of nature, chaos arrested, silence made visible, can give. 
Amongst the boulders, deep between them, rushes the rapid crystal torrent, 
collecting at the foot of the moraine in huge basins, where the brown and 
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purple rock and the malachite green of the water mingle their hues as 
the water circles and circles for its new plunge into the basin below. 
But, up above, the wildness of the stream’s bed increases with the con- 
fusion of piled boulders, and one begins to understand the Obod Rieka. 
From the centre of the amphitheatre you look up the mountain side and 
see a huge grotto, from which there appears to have poured a torrent of 
boulders, rounded, corroded, water-wasted ; and at the foot of the steeper 
slope, where the rock torrent seems to have been arrested, gushes out 
the river. Then you understand that what this hot midsummer day 
offers you is very unlike the spectacle after the melting of the great 
snows on the mountains above, when the plains of Cettinje and Dobros- 
kozelo are being drained by their Katavothra, and all the water is pour- 
ing out through that grotto above you, and the moraine of boulders is a 
roaring mass of white and angry water before whose force the brown 
trout that people the stream below must hide in the innermost recesses 
of their labyrinth of rock ; and down to the last deep and well-like pool, 
where the torrent dashes against the sheer mountain side, and has worn 
out the recess we see, it drives with the force of an Atlantic storm-wave, 
until, stopped by the barrier of hard limestone, it turns sullenly to the 
left about, and starts anew down the gentle rapid which leads to the 
still water at Rieka village. 

I climbed up to the grotto one day, when the source was dry to all 
outside appearance—though, below, the water always gushes out icy-cold 
and clear from amongst the boulders—and entered as far as I dared for 
the deadly chill within, for which I was unprepared. Over head is a 
roof of massive limestone, and underneath a pavement of closely-packed 





boulders, driven and pounded into their places by the hammering of all 
the masses of stone which lie along the slope below. Here and there are 
crevices through which one hears the water gurgling along ; and, where 
the light fails and the temperature becomes wintry, the crevices are 
sometimes abysses, through which a man might well slip and disappear 
for ever. All the engineers of the Pyramid of Cheops would scarcely 
recover the body of a man lost there. 

Deep in this tunnel-like grotto, which the country people told me 
has an issue in the valley of Dobroskozelo, three miles above, lies asleep, 
according to Montenegrin belief, their peculiar hero, Ivan Crnoievich, 
guarded by the fairies, waiting until the hour of the dissolution of the 
Turkish empire strikes. Then he will come forth and rally the dis- 
united Serbs for the last struggle with the Mussulman—that supreme 
effort, in the hope of which the Montenegrin endures poverty and con- 
tinual battle, and has endured it since Ivan in 1482 burned his old 
capital Zabliac, built Obod and Cettinje, and set about organising his 
little people for the desperate struggle ahead, being refused all aid, or 
encouragement to hope for aid in the years before him. His old ally 
Venice had made pact with the Sultan ; and north of him Bosnia, east of 
him Rascia, and south Albania, conquered already, surrounded him with 
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a nearly complete circle of fire, open only for a little strip towards the 
Adriatic. Ivan prepared for a long conflict, left all the plain, shut him- 
self in the natural fortress of the Crnagora, and published the following 
order of the day :—“In time of war with the Turks, no Crnagorsko 
may, without the order of his chief, leave the battlefield : he who flies 
shall be for ever dishonoured, despised, and banished from his family ; 
he shall be dressed in the robe of a woman, and given a spindle, and the 
women with their spindles shall expel him as a coward and traitor to 
his country.” 

Ivan was the son of Stephen, and succeeded to the throne, founded 
by his father,in 1471. He had shown his military capacity, fighting the 
hereditary enemy in alliance with Venice, which in 1474 inscribed his 
name in the Book of Gold as patrician, and until the year 1479 he was 
the constant ally of the Republic against the Sultan. After this time 
the Doge and the Commander of the Faithful made peace ; and the former, 
after the manner of his time, forgot the ally, who was of use no longer, 
and left him to the undivided wrath of the then most dreaded military 
power in existence; and from that time till 1862 the Black Mountain 
was the whetstone of the sabre of Islam. 

Ivan kept up his friendly relations with the Republic, and married 
his eldest son and successor to a patrician’s daughter, Elizabeth Erizzo ; 
but his alliance was gone, as he learned in 1482, when the successor to 
Mahomet II. (dead during the last war) renewed the attack on Monte- 
negro and reoccupied Zabliac, taken and retaken by Turk and Monte- 
negro, and this time held it, with the exception of one short interval, for 
400 years, resigning it to Montenegro again, in 1878, by the Treaty of 

serlin. 

And Ivan died in 1490, leaving a nation stamped with his image and 
draconian military code, circled about with walls of rock and steel ; and 
the faithful of his people, who still hold to the old beliefs and the old 
ways, look still to see him come some day out of the gloomy abysses 
of the grotto of Obod Rieka, take the old sabre, and cleanse the Servian 
lands of the Islamite. And here, in the theatre of the elements, come 
sometimes the women of the Crnagora to lament their dead heroes. I 
remember one day, as I was sitting upon the hill-side, sketching the 
torrent of boulders, a young girl wandered up the gorge, and, climbing 
one of the highest rocks, sat on the peak of it to sing the accustomed 
dirge in that silence and solitude. I do not recall any human incident 
more touching. The dirge is a simple chant, hardly to be called a 
melody, but sad and plaintive; often improvised, but generally contain- 
ing phrases which are conventional, and always turning on the praises of 
the heroism, swiftness of foot, strength, and other manly qualities of the 
dead. It is never sung by the wife—who shows no external sign of 
mourning for a husband killed in battle—but by the mother, sister, or 
female cousin of the dead ; and though generally more of a public than a 
private demonstration, I have heard it when it told the real heart- 
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break. The young girl at Obod had lost a brother, and went by herself, 
in this grey wilderness of rock, to pour her soul out in the dirge. 

It is a two-foot verse, with a refrain occurring at intervals, and 
sometimes at the end of the line, which reminded me of the old Greek 
tragedy. I give in English, not a translation but a free example of the 
song, merely to convey better than by description the character of it, 
metrical and otherwise : 

Oh, my brother! 

Oh, my hero! 

Bravest fighter, 

Swiftest runner, 

Dread of Moslem, 

Hope of Christian, 

Death has struck you! 

Oh, my brother! 

Gone for ever! 

Ai! ai! ai! ai! 
And so on, till sometimes hysteria sets in, and the wailer sinks in con- 
vulsions. I must say, however, that I do not believe the latter result 
often obtains in solitude. I had heard it many times, and knew it was 
a convention, a form of grief which would be unchanged for months, 
but of all the memories of Obod, this dirge of the young Montenegrin 
girl, sung to the sun, and rocks, and running water (for I was quite 
hidden from her), impressed me most with the patheti¢ character of the 
Montenegrin life. 

And Obod is redolent with the glory of a ruler as wise and great as 
any of the world’s greatest. When he built his fortress, he provisioned 
it not only with sword and gun, but with wise enactments and brave 
hearts. Here was established the printing press ; and the first books in the 
Serb language were here printed, destined for the whole dispersed people 
of Dushan, the scattered descendants of the fugitives of Kossovo. In 
1877, stopping a few days at Moratscha, a convent founded by the son 
of Stephen Nemania, and whose church bears the date of 1250, I found 
a copy of the Crnoievich prayer-book—as beautiful a sample of typo- 
graphy as any city of Western Europe could have shown at that date 
(1484). 

Yet another memory of Obod comes to me, of the day I first saw it, 
in time of peace, before all civilisation was anew suspended by the 
outbreak of 1876. It was nearly nightfall when I reached Rieka, which 
is, as I said, built on the river bank, opposite Obod, and I had been 
assigned quarters for the night in the prince’s little lodge, which 
is by the river; and, while supper was being cooked, I sat on the 
balcony, enjoying the sunset, when I heard a burst of merry voices of 
children, and out of the white school-house of old Obod came the 
juvenility of Rieka, school-book in hand, and shouting “like mad” as 
they tore down the precipitous road and over the bridge, with a hush 
and respectful lifting of their caps as they passed me, seeing a stranger in 
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the prince’s house; and, depositing their satchels at home, they reappeared 
for their evening play on the little quay. 

Who knows what the children of Ivan of the Black Mountain might 
not have become had the 400 years of their existence been passed in 
peace instead of perpetual fighting for life! 

Looking over some Montenegrin chronicles not long ago, I found 
that in 1541 some notables of the principality went to Venice and nego- 
tiated a treaty with the Republic; and in another place that Giuro 
(George) Crnoievich having been over persuaded by his Venetian wife to 
leave the horrid wilds, which to her sense, educated in the sea city, 
Montenegro was, and go to Venice to live, built in 1501 a church to St. 
George the Martyr. This came back to me, when, later, I was reading 
Ruskin’s St. Mark’s Rest, and I saw that he quoted from Flaminio 
Corner that “in the year 1451, some charitable men of the Illyrian or 
Slavonic nation,* many of whom were sailors, moved by praiseworthy 
compassion in that they saw many of their fellow-countrymen, though 
deserving well of the Republic, perish miserably either of hard life or 
hunger, nor have enough to pay the expense of church burial, determined 
to establish a charitable brotherhood under the invocation of St. George 
and St. Triphon—a brotherhood whose pledge was to succour poor sailors 
and others of their nation in their grave need whether by reason of sick- 
ness or old age, and to conduct their bodies after death religiously to 
burial. Which design was approved by the Council of Ten in a decree 
dated 19th May, 1451; after whic they obtained from the pity of the 
prior of the Monastery of St. John «f Jerusalem, Lorenzo Marcello, the 
convenience of a hospice in the buildings of the priory with rooms such 
as were needful for their meetings, and the privilege of building an altar 
in the church under the title of St. Geor e and St. Triphon, the martyrs ; 
with the adjudgment of an annual rent of four zecchins, two loaves, and 
a'pound of wax, to be offered to the priory on the Feast of St. George. 
Such were the beginnings of the brotherhood called that of St. George of 
the Slavonians. 

“ Towards the close of the fifteenth century, the old hospice being 
ruinous, the fraternity took counsel to raise from the foundation a more 
splendid new one under the title of the Martyr St. George, which was 
brought to completion, with its facade of white marble, in the year 
1501.” 

There is scarcely a reasonable doubt that this is Crnoievich’s church, 
or that the “charitable men” were the magnates of the principality of 
the Zeta (as it was still called, though that principality had, in its pro- 
sperous times, included all Albania as far as Berat and Alessio, and even 
at one time held Avlona and Janina). There was no other “nation” of 


* Tllyrian and Slavonic were at that time identical terms, though the Illyrians 
of classic authority, amongst whom: Herodotus includes the Venetians, were undoubt- 
edly the race now represented by the Albanians, the Slays not having appeared in the 
Balkan country till the sixth century of our era. 
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Slavonic blood known at this time to Venice; Dalmatia, though peopled 
by Slavs, except the Venetian colonists in the maritime cities, being still 
a Venetian possession, and all the remaining Slavonic country except 
the Zeta and Ragusa, with their sea-coast, being under the Turk, But 
Ragusa, being Catholic, like the maritime cities of Dalmatia, was not 
regarded as Slavonic ; for even then the distinction between “ Greek ” 
and “ Latin” was synonymous with Slav and non-Slav, or rather Slavs 
who preferred to be considered Italians—a distinction which only lately has 
begun to change its terms, the Catholic Slavs only under the recent move- 
ments having begun to take part in Slavonic tendencies. It is, of course, 
possible that the “charitable men” were Venetian subjects of Orthodox 
faith acting on behalf of sailors of the same religion; but, per se, more pro- 
bable that they were Orthodox Slavonic traders of other sections, provid- 
ing, in modern fashion, for destitute seamen, not entitled to public aid in 
Venice. 

The curious coincidence between the visit of the Montenegrin mag- 
nates to Venice for the sake of the treaty, and the commencement of the 
formation of the Slavonian brotherhood, might be merely a coincidence ; 
but when we find, fifty years later, the Prince of Montenegro construct- 
ing the new edifice, the clue widens toa clear way. The maritime popu- 
lation of that province of the old Serb empire, which is still divided into 
Dalmatia and Bosnia, had been, between Hungarian and Venetian 
domination, pretty thoroughly Catholicised ; and in most of the Dalmatian 
cities, until the present generation, no Orthodox church was permitted, 
while George Crnoievich was an : rdent champion of the Orthodox religion 
and of the Serb nationality. There seems little reason, therefore, to 
doubt that the building which has excited so much interest on the part 
of Mr. Ruskin, was really the church of the Montenegrins (or Zetans, in 
the terminology of that day), and the first Eastern church edifice in 
Venice subsequent to the separation of the empires and churches. 

George never, so far as chroniclers knew, returned to his native 
mountains. His name is in the Golden Book, and his will, executed at 
Milan in 1499, is in existence. Several generations of his children are 
recorded ; but nothing more is heard of his family in Montenegro, though 
there are descendants of Ivan by the female line still known there. He 
deputed the Vladika (bishop) to fill his place, delegating to him all his 
powers; and with this Vladika, Vavila, began a theocracy which has 
scarcely a parallel in the history of Christianity. For 200 years these 
bishops, receding from all knowledge of the outer world, and in continual 
combat with the Turk on their borders, kept alive the Orthodox faith. 
But during the whole 200 years one fatal legacy of the Crnoievichi 
menaced the independence of the little nation. When George succeeded 
to the throne of his father Ivan, his brother Stephen, in the manner 
of many Serb notables of his age, revolted, and, going to Constantinople, 
asked for military aid against his brother, promising to accept the suzer- 
ainty of the Sultan. The aid was accorded on condition that he should 
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accept Islam, which he did, under the name of Skander Beg ; and with a 
few adherents of his own nation—companions in apostasy—and a 
Turkish army, he invaded his brother’s dominions, but was utterly de- 
feated and his forces dispersed, the Montenegrin portion of them asking 
and receiving permission to return and dwell in their native land with- 
out renouncing their new faith. This curious liberality or weakness 
was the root of many woes; the renegades, forming a separate community 
and establishing themselves at Obod, held the gate to the country from 
the side of Scutari, and, constantly in understanding with the pashas and 
supported by subsidies and intrigues, gathered strength until they became 
almost a dominant class and imperilled the existence of Montenegro. In 
1702 the Vladika Danilo, founder of the line of Petrovich Vladikas, and 
afterward princes, determined to exterminate the infidels ; and on Christ- 
mas night, five brothers Martinovich, from Baitze, on the southern edge 
of the plain of Cettinje, set out with the blessing of the Vladika on the 
deadly mission. The concentration of the renegades at Obod made the 
work easy, and the Martinovichi had orders to call in the aid of the 
known faithful as they went on their way ; but no general attack seems 
to have been arranged, probably not to betray the scheme. The five 
brothers on their way met at Dobroskozelo five brothers of one of 
the Mussulman families of Obod on their way to Cettinje. To allow 
them to escape was to risk the success of the undertaking, and, replying 
to the habitual insult of the Mussulman by an open defiance, they drew 
their swords and made the attack. The Christian proved the better 
man, and the Mussulman five were all killed. One of the Martinovichi 
in his duel receiving a wound which caused him to cry out, his elder 
brothers, as they wiped their swords, said to him angrily, “ Zigano ! 
(gipsy) what did you ery for?” And his descendants to this day are 
known as the Gipsy-Martinovichi. 

The plot succeeded completely. The whole renegade population, 
except a few who professed willingness to return to the orthodox 
fold, were put to the sword ; and the Vladika breathed again and set to 
reorganising his people, and for 160 years longer the struggle was 
kept up by him and his successors before Europe discovered the existence 
of the principality. 

But long ere that discovery took place Obod had disappeared. In 
1785, during a voyage of the Vladika, St. Peter, to Russia, where he 
went to seek aid and ammunition, the Pasha of Scutari, profiting by the 
absence of the ruler, and intestine feuds consequent thereon, invaded 
Montenegro with the aid of some treacherous Montenegrins, and as far as 
Cettinje destroyed everything, going out again by the road to Budua, 
and back to Scutari. This was the end of Obod: the poverty of the 
country was so great that no effort could be made for generations to re- 
build anything but the churches and monasteries ; the Turkish artillery, 
too, had rendered Obod useless, for, though a strong position against 
an attack by infantry or raids by irregulars, it was so overlooked by the 
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hills around it, that a battery of the artillery in use in 1780 made it 
utterly untenable. And the Montenegrins never had a fancy for fighting 
behind walls. Their strategy was a series of ambushes and onslaughts in 
which retreat must always beopen. The heroic Vladika, seeking in vain 
for help from Christendom, arrived finally at St. Petersburg, and was 
ordered off at twenty-four hours’ notice with injunctions never to show 
his face in Russia again, and returned to his country with nothing but 
his unfaltering faith and courage to help his people to rebuild their 
homes and social organisation, much shaken by the devastation of the 
Turkish invasion. Not even a mule load of gunpowder could be wrung 
from the Christian sympathy of Czar or Kaiser; but, thanks to a charac- 
ter one of the most patriotic, heroic, patient, and astute which the his- 
tory of modern Europe can show, he so repaired the courage and fortunes 
of his people by exhortation and example that the end of Obod proved the 
darkest hour of Montenegrin annals. St. Peter becomes the central 
figure, prophet, and saint of Crnagora; but his career is identified with 
Cettinje as that of Ivan was with Obod, which for nearly a century 
has disappeared from history. I searched in vain for a trace of the city 
walls, or the shape of the fortress. Here and there were masses of old 
masonry which might have been anything, but not a stone could be 
assigned to enceinte, to fortress, or to printing establishment. 
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Hans Sachs and the Mastersong. 
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“Not thy councils, not thy Kaisers, win for thee the world’s regard, 
Sut thy painter, Albrecht Diirer, and Hans Sachs, thy cobbler bard.” 


Sucn are Longfellow’s words to the old merchant town of Nuremberg as 
he paces its streets and courtyards and dreams over its busy past. The 
memories of old Nurembergers crowd upon him, their fame is the fame of 
their city ; yet many of us know Hans Sachs only through this very 
poem. Such knowledge must be nebuious, but need not be incorrect. 
To associate his name with Albrecht Diirer, to recognise in him a 
Nuremberg burgher of the sixteenth century, the poet of its toil and 
traffic, is to find the right stand-point from which to judge him. For 
Hans is essentially the poet of handworkers and traders, he has the 
honesty and humour and good sense of the thriving bowryeois, He does 
not detect the passing shadows and delicate tints of life ; its crimes and 
sorrows have for him no mystery; they have a moral; but he sees the 
world “as Albrecht Diiver saw it; its firm life and manliness, its inner 
force and steadfastness.” * 

This plain unromantic way of looking at things was very character- 
istic of the Reformation. Great pleasure and interest in daily life were 
accompanied by a certain dullness to its problems. After all the liberty 
which Luther claimed was in the main a practical one. In his famous 
doggrel he rejects the cant of the cloister, “ Who loves not woman, 
wine, and song, remains a fool his whole life long.” But he would not 
permit much speculative liberty. The suspension of judgment on which 
modern science insists, he would have denounced as doubt,as a temptation 
of the Devil. The obstinate questionings of unseen things which make 
Shakespeare’s plays so free and human, never sounded in his ears, or if 
they did, were dismissed with a text from Scripture. He occupied a sort 
of double position. On the one hand, his appeal to private judgment and 
his joy in the world could not rest within the limits he prescribed, and 
on the other his resumption of a whole body of Divinity could not har- 
monise with his other principles. Thus we have in the sequel theolo- 
gians more Lutheran than Luther condemning pleasure, condemning 
reason; and we have as his true followers those who face the problems of 
thought and existence, even should they sink under them in despair. 
Meanwhile the phenomenon at the Reformation was a hearty acceptance 








* Goethe’s Hans Sachsen’s Poctische Sendung. 
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of the facts of life and a hearty acceptance of a theological system. That 
is what we find in Hans Sachs, and in this aspect he is the poet of 
the Reformation as before the poet of the guilds. 

Not that he was the first whom these influences inspired. The spirit 
of reform was working in all the towns, rousing the ablest citizens (e.g., 
Sebastian Brandt) to satirise old abuses and inculcate a sober, practical 
morality. And not only did a few such writers arise whose vigour and 
talent won them fame in other lands, there was a general literary fermen- 
tation among the labouring classes. Never before or since did so many 
workmen devote their time to music and verse-making ; indeed those 
were in the minority who could not rhyme. They formed societies, 
modelled on their trades guilds, with statutes, penalties, and masters ; 
and their authorised poetry was called the J/astersong. This is the third 
great influence under which Hans Sachs was formed, and as less familiar 
it must be described more in detail. 

One of the official documents sets forth how “certain godless fellows 
go about the town screaming out shameless street-songs all night long.” 
The staid burghers are much disturbed, perhaps in both senses of the 
word, by such misconduct, and take measures to suppress “ these evil 
lays and give praises to God.” Their remedy is the mastersong which as 
a harmless and even edifying entertainment is meant to supersede one 
more questionable. The hard-worked citizens were to find their needful 
relaxation and religious profit in the Mastersingers’ Schools. These 
schools had a double function, an exoteric and an esoteric; they had 
their public festivals for the uninitiated, and their private festivals with 
the necessary rehearsals and practisings for their associates. At the 
former any one might be present, and all could take part ; the subjects of 
the songs were passages of Scripture, “ fair maxims of Ethics,” or even 
stories from profane history, “ provided always they be true and profit- 
able.” It was in its private meetings that the school showed itself as a 
school. In virtue of its religious and social character it was held in the 
town hall, or oftener in the church, and met on the holidays and the 
Sunday afternoons. Its songs must be religious, and indeed, after the 
Reformation, scriptural in subject. The rolls were rigidly kept, no mem- 
ber could absent himself without good excuse, and none but members 
were admitted. Entrance into the association was guarded, the applicant 
having to satisfy the board of his good character and birth in wedlock. 
When baptised into the fraternity his labours only commenced. The 
school was ranged in grades, and before passing from a lower to a higher 
he must undergo certain tests, for which he was prepared gratis by 
mastersingers of established fame. When taking his first lessons the 
associate was called a scholar, when he knew the technical rules by 
heart he became a school-friend, when able to sing certain of the 
existing songs he was raised to the rank of a singer, after producing 
verses of his own in the recognised measures and to the recognised 
melodies he became a poet, and finally he was entitled master- 
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singer Only when he had invented a new tone or wise—terms which 
include both metre and music. He was called the father of his tone, 
and choosing godfathers baptised it with some “ befitting” name. Thus 
we have ruddy tones and green tones, long tones and high tones, tones 
named of dragons, of princes, of “strong nightingales,” of “ woman’s 
honour.” Wherein precisely the fitness consists the present writer is 
generally unskilled to say. No tone was considered original which en- 
croached on another for more than four syllables, or was sanctioned 
without solemn deliberations. None was accepted if it violated oftener 
than seven times the rules of the art laid down in the TZabulature. This 
was the codex of the mastersong, a table of definitions, injunctions and 
warnings. It fixes that the strophe must be of a threefold form, two 
like parts followed by one unlike, as we still see in the sonnet. It gives 
in its uncouth terminology a list of permissible rhymes and verses; a 
line containing only one syllable was called a pause, such as had none to 
rhyme with them were orphans, those which found their rhymes in 
the next stanza were grains. It enumerates the possible blunders, some 
artificial enough, others all too glaring ; the common speech must have 
been barbarous indeed when it was necessary to point out the latter. 
The want of the connecting particle between words was condemned as a 
blind meaning, a false rhyme was a vice, the transposition of letters a 
difference, the compression of two syllables into onea AVebsylbe, a lumped 
syllable. It is well known how much Luther did for the German lan- 
guage both by his theoretical researches and by the practical examples 
that he gave of a purer style. We can easily imagine what a godsend 
they would be to the mastersingers in their struggle with lawlessness and 
vulgarism. His translation of the Bible was adopted as their standard ; 
idioms to be found in it were accepted, all others were condemned. And 
it was the final authority, as for the expression so for the thought. We 
saw that the mastersong was always religious and latterly scriptural in 
subject. At the scrutiny of a new piece the author had to cite chapter 
and verse, and the official critic or marker who sat behind a screen with 
a slate in his hands and a Bible on his desk, jotted down not only the 
mistakes of form but the false meanings, the variations from Scripture 
and the wrong interpretations. 

Besides the ordinary practisings, the school had its solemn contests 
when the masters competed for the prizes; these were chains and 
wreaths, often of considerable value. In Nuremberg the first prize, 
a cord with three silver-gilt medals attached, was called King David, 
after the Hebrew psalmist, who was represented on the centre medal 
with crown and harp. It was a great event for the master and his 
friends when he gained a prize, and where the school possessed many 
such decorations the prize-takers were enjoined to wear them on all cere- 
monious occasions. It was these prize-takers who initiated the young 
apprentices into the mystery of the art, who explained the Tabulature 
and taught them the more difficult measures, often sitting up late into 
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the night without expecting or receiving any fee. When not busy in 
composing verse, instructing others, or perfecting themselves, they spent 
their leisure in copying out the standard songs. It is this unwearied 
devotion that strikes us as so strange and admirable. No doubt the 
mastersong is on the whole without much merit. It attended only to 
the form and not to the matter, which it tortured into stubborn and un- 
fitting moulds. Even in form it is scrupulous, laboured, and artificial, 
on the one hand; yet surprisingly rude and barbarous on the other. We 
must, of course, remember that we judge of it only by half, and may 
easily be one-sided; for of the accompanying music we know next 
to nothing, and Gervinus conjectures that with that before us we 
should see in the mastersong the germ of the oratorio. But leaving 
this out of account, it seems a thing quite without parallel for wearied 
workmen, on leaving their tools and their booths, to devote themselves 
to a liberal art with, at lowest, the disinterestedness of artists. All their 
spare time they spent in teaching, practising, or chronicling what was to 
them their “ benignant art.” 

Such then was the association of which Hans was the scholar and 
the teacher, which cherished his powers and grew with their growth. 
This fact must not be lost sight of in estimating his work. On the one 
hand it acted on him favourably, supplying him with an appreciative 
audience ; on the other, it tied him down to a mechanical style. To 
understand his mastery over such tools and materials as he had, the state 
in which he found them, and the improvements which he made, we must 
know the history of the mastersong. 

Strange to say it is descended in direct line from the minnesong, the 
old love lyric. Much indeed is altered. The poets are no longer ad- 
venturous knights, but cautious burghers ; the meeting-place is changed 
from the castle to the church ; the worship of ladies has yielded to the 
praise of God. Yet the connection is not hard to prove between these 
later theologico-didactic rhymesters and the dreamy minnesingers who 
sang like birds of love and ladies and flowers. Even in these old days 
when chivalrous poetry was in full vogue, the more solid and instructive 
verse of the Renner and Freidank had appealed to the citizens ; and at 
the break up of chivalry, when the degenerate minstrels were no longer 
received in the degenerate courts, they found a welcome and a refuge in 
the large towns. There they not only sang, but taught; for after a time 
the burgher, from listening, began to imitate. He attempted the mea- 
sures of the court poets, but their melody escaped him ; their silken net- 
work of sound was changed in his hands to tangled yarn. And if the 
form was unlovely, the matter was barbarous ; not prosaic, because unfit 
even for literary prose. Many subjects were treated, but naturally the 
religious interest preponderated, and the religion of the day could supply 
only subtle scholastic questions about the Trinity, the sacraments, the 
atonement. Where God was before the creation of the world ; how He 
could be born by one of His own creatures; how the Holy Virgin could 
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be the Holy Mother as well—on points like these the honest workmen 
dilate in stanzas which sometimes contain 120 lines. In such verse, then, 
did the minnesong issue when transplanted from the castle garden to the 
town green. The transition is proved beyond question. To some extent 
we can follow the historical change. To some extent the ancient pecu- 
liarities of the verse, and notably the threefold division of the strophe, 
are still preserved ; and among the twelve patriarchs from whom the 
legends of the mastersong trace its descent, some are famous minne- 
singers. The story runs that these twelve reproved the shameless lives 
of the clergy, and were found guilty of heresy ; but, on appeal, were 
acquitted and rewarded by the Emperor, who is sometimes called 
Henry I., sometimes Otto the Great. This story is not historically 
true. With Frauenlob, chief of the twelve, and the smith Regenbogen, 
both minnesingers of the decline, it associates others who lived long 
before ; but probably it contains a reminiscence of the real origin of the 
mastersong,. 

The reverent regard in which these minnesingers or twelve wise masters 
were held shows no less the divergence than the connection between the 
two schools. In olden times it was considered plagiarism to employ the 
stanza of another man, whether predecessor or contemporary. The origi- 
nality of a poet lay in his power of inventing new verse forms. But the 
unskilled artisans dared not alter their models; they feared to be- ori- 
ginal. Certain measures were attributed to the twelve masters and 
called by their names; to these their disciples were tied down, and no 
new tone was admitted. Such, at least, was the theory. In point of 
fact the perpetual recurrence of the same leathern forms, and the same 
wiredrawn subjects, proved too much for the most timorous piety. 
From time to time new melodies were smuggled in; but they were 
at once labelled with old names. In the middle of the thirteenth 
century some such fraud was detected by the mastersingers of Mainz, 
who seem to have been especially conservative, and the culprit was 
publicly censured. But, meanwhile, the craftsmen had been working 
hard at their new craft, and were ready to throw up their indentures. 
The wiseacres of Mainz must have stood aghast at the reception which 
their verdict found in the neighbouring town of Worms. Hans Folz, a 
barber, broke a lance, or perhaps a razor, on behalf of the new art. He 
ridiculed the pretended enthusiasm for old melodies which were, in fact, 
chiefly new ; he laughed at the pedantry and barbarous language of the 
schools ; he extolled the teachings of nature, and maintained that the 
best masters were Spring, Summer, and Autumn. 

These opinions were revolutionary in art, and in those days a literary 
quarrel had very practical consequences. Folz made the district too hot 
to hold him. He had to emigrate to Nuremberg, where, partly through 
his influence, a new period of the mastersong commenced. Artificial and 
wooden it remained to the last, but Folz at any rate vindicated a larger 
sphere to individual talent. Dogmatic riddles still remained the theme 
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of his verse ; but probably the new regulation dates from his time, which 
grants the name of master only to the maker of an original tone. 

Few towns of the day were so ready to receive new ideas as Nurem- 
berg. For generations it had steadily grown in mercantile importance, 
till in 1427 the inhabitants purchased city rights from the Emperor. 
After this its development became more rapid. The fame of its manu- 
factures, especially in hardware, spread far and near. In commerce it 
tivalled Augsburg as depdt for the drugs, silks, and spices of the South, 
which poured in upon it by way of Venice. The prosperity of the great 
Southern Republic brought new wealth to Nuremberg, and the advantage 
of their intercourse was not merely commercial—it fostered the taste for 
gaiety, culture, and art. The streets were always bright and tumultuous 
at the Carnival; the processions were celebrated with a splendour hitherto 
unknown ; the wealthy burghers’ sons had their tilts and tournaments, 
and knew how to maintain their rights against the neighbouring nobles, 
who disliked such sports among the commonalty. The governing coun- 
cil was a little despotic and overbearing to the plebs; but it had the 
interests of all at heart, and the whole population shared in the municipal 
prosperity. Of great men the town had nourished not afew. It could 
boast one alleged inventor of gunpowder, one alleged discoverer of 
America : Schwarz, in the thirteenth century, was its citizen; Behem, 
in the fifteenth, was its son. Less questionable were other of its claims. 
The humanist Wilibald Pirckheimer, the friend of Hutten and Erasmus, 
was a member of its council; Konrad Baumann, the blind organist of 
St. Sebald’s, had a reputation throughout Germany and Italy. Its 
churches, its fountains, its sculptures, bore witness to the talents of 
Adam Krafft and the Fischers ; and now, at length, it had produced 
Albrecht Diirer, the genius of earnest and truthful work. 

It wasin this stirring town that Hans Sachs was born in 1494, when 
his great townsman was a youth of twenty-three. His father was ¢ 
tailor, and seems to have succeeded fairly in his trade. But a modest 
competency did not save a man in those days from narrow alleys and 
close rooms, and Hans was born at once into the common trials of the 
time. The plague was raging in the city; both parents were struck 
down, but not fatally, and strangely enough the infant escaped alto- 
gether. In due season, at the age of seven, he went to school, and began 
a curriculum which quite appals us. Even in these days of higher edu- 
cation what schoolboy but would tremble at the programme :—Gram- 
mar, rhetoric, music, logic, arithmetic, astronomy, geography, astrology, 
philosophy, poetry, and the “science of many creatures in air, water, 
earth and fire.” Later, he confesses that he has forgotten it all, perhaps 
fortunately for his readers; but, in the first place, it cost him ten years 
to acquire. This period deserves attention, and if the usual one is a 
credit to his age and his class. For, despite his formidable row of accom- 
plishments, Hans was not to follow any of the learned professions, which, 
if we may trust Hutten, were all three gigantic swindling societies. 
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Hans was to be useful at any rate, and turned his philosophy, rhetoric, 
and astrology, to account in making boots. We are apt to consider his 
ten years at school rather badly employed ; but, after all, he learnt the 
best the age had to offer. And only when the sciences dwell among the 
people are they secured against useless flights, only when they become 
national property can there be a national development. Hans, and per- 
haps many like him, had a certain acquaintance with the technical world 
of the schools. They knew something of its ways, could judge roughly 
of its results, and were not simply puzzled in the controversies which 
were soon to arise. But, on the whole, the best thing that Hans learned 
was to speak his mother tongue “neatly, purely, and truly,” to play on 
stringed instruments, and to sing. ‘These lessons at least he did not 
forget amidst the new cares and duties of his trade. As shoemaker’s 
apprentice he could join the mastersingers’ school and so have a right to 
instruction in their art. This he did, and was taught by Leonhard 
Nunnenbeck, “ the weaver liberal in song.” At the same time he did 
not neglect his business ; he seems to have felt a kind of love for it, and 
did not shrink at a later day from singing the praises of pitch and 
leather, of bradawl and last. Meanwhile, after an apprenticeship of two 
years he became journeyman, and entered on his Wanderjahre, or years 
of travel, working his way from place to place after the fashion of Ger- 
man artisans. This enlarged his circle of ideas, and by lifting him out 
of the Nuremberg world qualified him to become its exponent. For 
despite the fuller life of the town and its stimulating influences, the arti- 
san may be as dull as the agricultural labourer. If the peasant is con- 
nected with no larger existence, the townsman is only a part of such; if 
the one is naturally a vegetable, the other may become a machine. The 
years of travel obviate this, and in contact with other principles and 
ways we get to know our own. Hans was now brought into relation 
with the confused, restless life of the time which in Nuremberg he could 
only learn at second hand. The government there was, on the whole, 
just, enlightened and autonomous. It was a shrewd, orderly trading 
city ; but in less favoured dictricts what abuses, what ignorance, what 
superstition did not exist ! Hans tramping the country learned the ways 
of the peasants, and the smart young tradesman was vastly amused with 
their simplicity and slowness. Later, when he could make verses, it was 
a favourite theme. Thus he tells of certain villagers whose whole ward- 
robe, like that of the future Bolivar, was a blanket with a hole in the 
middle; but Hans does not discuss it so profoundly as the philosophic 
Teufelsdréckh. A crab which a peasant has caught, and which incurs 
the displeasure of the township, is condemned to death by drowning. A 
country fellow finds a crossbow in the forest, and taking it for a cross, 
lifts it reverently to his lips; but the bow goes off, carrying away his 
nose, so he throws it to the ground, exclaiming, “ You may lie there a 
whole year before I pick you up again.” At another time, the peasants 
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by a forked branch and falls headless to the ground. By and by his 
friends find him and debate whether he had his head with him in the 
morning. They take him home and appeal to his wife, but she does not 
know; she is sure he had it on Saturday, but after that she cannot say. 
Hans, though often harping on the contrast between town and country 
life, knows that the advantage is only half with the former. In one of 
his fables the gout meets a spider, and complains that he can’t thrive or 
even live among the peasants. The spider replies that the town house- 
wives won’t leave her in peace. They exchange quarters, and the spider 
is never molested more; while the gout is comfortably housed and 
fed. 

The poor peasants, indeed, were little exposed to such an ailment, 
harried as they were by all who were stronger or cleverer. They had their 
oppressors recognised and unrecognised, spiritual and temporal, but always 
irresistible. The nobles exacted their dues, the priests their tithes; the 
wandering soldiers robbed in the Emperor’s name during war, in their 
own during peace; the wandering magicians, embryo Fausts, and the 
resident witches extorted the rest by threats and promises. Much of this 
Hans, no doubt, would see ; much more he would hear. For, despite 
their alleged stupidity, these peasants had their share of shrewd mother- 
wit. They told stories against themselves and their oppressors, stories 
that were in every mouth, but had no author. The French monarchy has 
been called a despotism tempered by epigram ; their condition was misery 
solaced by anecdote. Such anecdotes Hans would lay up for future use ; 
meanwhile misery needs no boots, and he went further. But to work 
one’s way is a precarious method of travelling. Shoemaking seems to 
have been as superfluous in town as in country, and at Innsbruck we 
find Hans with trade changed, acting as forester to Kaiser Maximilian. 
At this he remained long enough to learn the rules of venery, of which 
he afterwards compiled a poetical code, and to'gain some knowledge of the 
ways of the Court where the Emperor fostered the arts and sciences, the 
false and the true. But the independent tradesman could not long remain 
a servant among the great lords whom he loved to make fun of and ironi- 
cally calls the “ pious nobles.” Perhaps, too, in his kindliness to all 
created things, he had a plebeian dislike to his work. By and by, at least, 
he describes a “ wonderful vision, how sundry hares pursue, catch and 
roast a huntsman,” and his sympathies are evidently with the hares. 

But with all his homely predelictions and bourgeois morals, Hans 
was not of those for whom Bohemianism has no charms. He was 
urged by his companions and drawn by his own desires towards the care- 
less life of the soldier. Only when Genius, “ the God of Nature,” showed 
him the smoking homesteads, the ruined churches, the empty schools, the 
idle workshops, the famine, violence and shame which filled the country ; 
only when he heard the ribald talk of the camp, saw the rags, debauchery 
and slaughter of the soldiers, did he decide for a peaceful career. Re- 
velry and luxury also tempted him, but even in his youth he was “stern 
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with all folly.” What then was he to do with his time when business 
did not engross nor common pleasures content him? In this perplexity 
he recurred to the “lovely art of the mastersong ;” he found suddenly 
that he was called to be a poet; for hitherto, though unconsciously 
gathering materials, he had written nothing. Long afterwards, he de- 
scribed how he awoke to his vocation, and much true fecling shines 
through the conventional allegory of the narrative. Weighed down with 
heavy troubles, the falsehood of friends, the hatred of foes, the shame of 
love, he falls asleep by a rocky fountain among the flowers and the grass. 
The Goddesses of Art appear and call him to their service, in it he will find 
relief. Delighted, but doubtful, he hesitates to accept till they approach 
and reassure him with many gifts. It is worth while noting the list, for 
it shows what merits he attributed to himself. Characteristically he lays 
stress on “steadfast will, constant practice, wide experience ;” so far he 
seems to degrade poetry to a handicraft, but his remaining endowments 
are “joy in his work, a pleasant style, and daintily-leaping measures.” 
Again, the aims set before him, “the glory of God, the praise of virtue, 
the blame of vice, the instruction of youth,” are not exactly what we 
might expect from the Goddesses of Art, but they do not forget “ the de- 
light of sorrowful hearts.” Thus Hans Sachs characterises his own 
genius. Whatever else we may think, there is at least nothing affected 
or tumid about it. His muse is laborious, practical, didactic, but honest, 
pleasant and kindly. She is no light-robed, light-limbed heathen nymph, 
but a homely German housewife who smiles over her work, and goes to 
church on Sunday. To this muse Hans henceforth surrendered himself 
with a devotion which no chance nor change could interrupt. At 
Braunau he composed his first tone, and was made a master. After 
this, whenever he halted in a city he joined its mastersingers’ school, 
and became one of the office-bearers and teachers. 

At the age of twenty-two he returned to settle in his native town. 
He had learned much in his travels, accustomed himself to other men and 
ways, and penetrated into the mysteries of his art. But Nuremberg was 
his home and had his first affection ; he loves to sign himself Hans Sachs 
of Nuremberg. In one of his allegorical dreams he sees a well-hedged 
rose garden on a round hill. Through the tufted boughs are visible 
pomegranate and nutmeg, orange and vine, fruit-trees and spice-trees in 
plenty, and rows of sugar-cane. The dreamer takes it for paradise. On 
a rose bush warbles a marvellous bird like an eagle with coal-black 
feathers, one side decked with roses red and white. It gathers its young 
under its pinions, it feeds them and keeps them safe : it rests right little 
by day or night for evil birds and beasts that lie in wait to devour it. 
When they approach it fights manfully, it rends them with beak and 
claw, and four noble maidens stand by to succour it. The first in robe of 
white has a golden scroll in her hand; the second is clad in blue, and 
holds a sword and balance; the third in green bears the sun in her arms; 
and the fourth is harnessed from head to foot and armed with a great 
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steel hammer. The hill is the site of Nuremberg, the stores of its gardens 
are the produce of the world, the eagle is emblem of the city and the 
other birds are its foes, the four maidens are its Wisdom, Justice, Truth, 
and Strength, which ensure its final triumph. When a man is so proud 
and glad in the civic life that surrounds him his happiness is secure, and 
Hans was a happy man. In a little house, at first outside the gate and 
afterwards in Meal Alley, he plied his trade and resisted the solicita- 
tions of Jack Idle, Hal Headstrong, Lazy Lenz, Harry Restless, and 
other typical figures whom his poems immortalise. At this time he 
married Kunegund Kreuzer, with whom he lived for forty-one years. 
After her death she appeared in a dream to comfort him, and his account 
of this portent, in the main solemn and religious, reveals by one little 
realistic touch that their household was not invariably peaceful : “ She 
was ever faithful, orderly, and frugal, but somewhat violent in her words 
to the servants,” To more than the servants, if we may trust another 
account. Hans begins a poem on the “ Bitter Sweet of Wedded Life,” 
with the remark that all women have long clothes and short tempers, 
and proceeds to describe his wife in the same antithetical style. She is 
his paradise and his purgatory, his angel and his demon, his rosebud and 
his thunderbolt—in short, all his weal and all his woe. 

With a wife who was thus everything to him, in a city that he loved, 
with good business and flourishing family, we see Hans a prosperous man. 
To crown all he remained true to the Benignant Art. He found it sadly 
degenerated in Nuremberg, and sect himself at once to teach the young 
apprentices, to heal the dissensions of the school, and to preserve its tra- 
ditions. With what loving care he fulfilled his task may be seen from a 
manuscript of extreme beauty executed by him. It contains the songs of 
his predecessors, only at the end are a few of his own. There is nothing 
as yet to distinguish these from the ditties cf Hans Folz or Nunnenbeck. 
The rhymes may be smoother, the style purer, but the subjects are still 
old dogmas, prayers to the saints, hymns to the Virgin. But now an 
event took place which influenced Hans profoundly in his life and his 
work. The time of the Reformation was come, and he left versifying for 
a season to study the new doctrines. In 1521 he had by him forty-one 
tracts by Luther and his friends; in 1522 he was poring over the Testa- 
ment ; in 1523 he wrote his Wittenberg Nightingale, the first fruits of his 
new style fittingly inscribed to Luther. In his morning wise he greets the 
dawn of the Reformation. ‘ Wake up,” he cries, “the dawn is nigh. I 
hear a joyous nightingale singing in the green hedge, it fills the hills and 
valleys with its voice. The night is stooping to the west; the day is 
rising from the east, the morning red is leaping from the clouds, the sun 
looks through. The moon quenches her light ; now she is pale and wan, 
but erewhile with false glamour she dazzled all the sheep and turned them 
from their pasture lands and pastor. Both have they forsaken, they 
have followed the glistering moon through the forest into the wilderness. 
The lion, too, have they followed; they have hearkened to his voice, 
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craftily has he led them far astray into the waste. They have lost their 
sweet pasture, have eaten weeds and thistles and thorns; the lion has 
snared them, torn and devoured them; wolves and serpents have bitten 
them in every limb; therefore are the sheep withered and lean. But 
now they are roused by the nightingale’s song, the sun reveals ravening 
foe and deceitful pasture. The lion and his brood, swine, goats, cats, 
snails, and other unclean beasts plot against the nightingale. ‘ What 
new thing is he singing?’ they ask ; ‘let him stir up no tumult among 
the sheep.’ But he, secure in his hedge, sings ever the louder. The 
sheep hear and return, many are slaughtered on the way, but the sun 
shines on, and none can hide the sunlight.” 

Quaint and incongruous though it be, does not this suggest another 
new song to another new dawn? A song like this that welcomes the 
melting of clouds and dreams and the “ stars that shone as sunbeams on 
the night of death and sin.” A song like this that hails the morning, 
and cannot yet sing the glory of the noon. 


For the shades are about us that hover, 
When darkness is half withdrawn, 
And the skirts of the dead night cover 

The face of the live new dawn. 
For the past is not utterly pass, 
Though the word on its lips be the last ; 
And the time be gone by with its creed 
When men were as beasts that bleed, 
As sheep or as swine that wallow 

In the shambles of faith and of fear. 


We have quoted about a quarter of the Wittenberg Nightingale, some- 
times epitomising. The remaining three-quarters contain an interpreta- 
tion “that we may understand more clearly,” an interpretation which 
destroys the poetical charm like a bad commentary, but is there with an 
object which it probably served. Few of us, perhaps, would compare 
Luther to a singing bird; but he, it seems, is the nightingale whose song 
brings back the wandering sheep to the true fold. The unclean beasts 
are his enemies ; Emser and Dr. Eck are the goat and the swine—their 
lives, says the poet, justify the comparison ; the relevancy of other names 
lies in a pun; Pope Leo X. is the lion; the snail is Cochleus, the 
theologian ; the satirist Murner is the cat. The fading moon is the 
papacy, the new risen sun the Evangel. 

This poem, composed first as a mastersong and then in couplets, was 
received with delight, was read and re-read and ran through many editions, 
The reform had begun among the theologians, but had soon reached the 
people, and now Hans Sachs, one of themselves, was found to carry on 
the work. He set himself to purge his early songs of the old leaven ; 
they appeared in altered form, “christianly revised, evangelically cor- 
rected,” 7.e. with the saints’ names expunged and the name of Christ in 
their stead. His new views inspired new efforts; he paraphrased the 
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Bible in song after song, and his verses, sung in nearly all the master- 
schools of Germany, spread the Lutheran faith among the most earnest 
and energetic workmen of the towns. Moreover, in this he set the 
fashion ; his example became law, and soon in all the great singing guilds 
nothing but the Scriptures could be heard. 

But the mastersongs were confined to the initiated, and Hans wished 
to teach the nation at large. He took to writing dialogues on the great 
topics of the day—the right of private judgment, justification by faith, 
the union of the churches, the new social duties which the new doctrines 
brought. These questions he discusses in seven tracts, which, says 
Goedeke, excel all the dialogues of the day, save, perhaps, Luther’s ; in 
artistic form (and, we may add, in temper) even Luther must yield the 
palm to Sachs. Earnest he always is, but never fanatical ; keen, not 
cruel ; enthusiastic, but placid. The monks dubbed him the “cursed 
cobbler ;” he accepts the name with a smile, and Hans the shoemaker 
plays an important part in these colloquies. 

The simplicity, force, and homely humour of these papers made them 
far more popular than the “ blasts” of the divines, who began to see in 
Hans an important ally. Andreas Osiander, an eloquent Nuremberg 
pastor, had discovered an old book of prophetic pictures, and determined 
to issue a facsimile with anti-papistical interpretations. He asked and 
obtained assistance from Hans, whose couplets and quatrains, printed 
below the plate, summed up all the heavier theological explanations of the 
opposite page. Luther, whom one of the pictures was altered to suit, 
disclaimed the compliment but praised the book ; he himself (he wrote) 
would reissue these “ hieroglyphica,” and, indeed, there are two other 
editions in the same year. But the town council of Nuremberg did not 
share his satisfaction. This council, though ultimately deciding for his 
party, was very cautious and deliberate in its behaviour. It established 
the new religion, but the monks and nuns were left undisturbed. When 
an old hymn, Salve Regina, was altered to Salve Jesu Christe, it forbad 
the tune altogether. The same tolerance which makes the controversial 
cobbler gentle as a dove, made the merchant princes wise as serpents. 
They considered this prophetic picture-book quite out of place, sup- 
pressed the edition, summoned, warned, and rebuked printer and authors, 
adding, in regard to Hans, that it was “not his place nor business to 
treat such matters, and the council strictly enjoin him to mind his 
handiwork and shoemaking, and henceforth refrain from publishing any 
rhyme or pamphlet whatever.” Poor Hans, commended by Luther, the 
truest poet of his age, must “refrain” from doing what he can best do, 
as “it is no business of his.” Strange how Dogberry in all ages insists 
with clamour that you write him down an ass. 

Hans, however, in the midst of his family, in the midst of his town- 
ship, could not disobey ; probably he was too loyal to think of such a 
thing. His songs, printed separately on loose leaves, become rare during 
the following years; perhaps along with this public prohibition he may 
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at this time have been paralysed by a private trouble. What exactly it 
was we do not know, for he alludes to it vaguely. He describes himself 
as puffed up with pride and success, walking like the hypocrite in the 
temple. Only through a sore temptation into which he fell was he 
taught humility, only through agonies of despair was he restored to his 
right mind. “God,” he says, “ drew me to him by the hair of my head.” 
We need not take all this self-reproof too literally. Hans, we may be 
sure, never swerved very far from decent citizendom ; it is easier to be- 
lieve him unjust to himself than untrue to_his principles. But, if great 
prosperity endangered him, he was soon to be safe. His business went 
wrong, his seven children died one after the other, and last of all he lost 
his wife. It is touching to hear him tell us in his simple way how he 
did not feel his loss till he got home and saw the empty rooms, the 
unused clothes, or how he forgot that she was dead, and kept thinking 
she must be with some neighbour, or was late with her marketing. 
Meanwhile, from private distress, whether temptation or adversity, 
Hans found refuge in working all the harder for his people. His 
political poems become more frequent. He exhorts the nation to 
unity; attacks the hostile powers of France and Turkey ; insists that 
every selfish man is a public enemy. He feels the importance, the vital 
necessity, of the citizens having the civic virtues; and it is now, as Ger- 
vinus shows, that the classical literature becomes to him a living power, 
which he studies and partly understands. To his amazement he finds in 
it exactly what he wants—the ideal citizen. He wonders over the old 
stores ; hunts after new translations ; cannot leave the book he has once 
begun. He throws himself on this study with the same abandon as 
formerly on the Bible. He had paraphrased its stories, and set others 
to the work; now he will do as much for the classics. Anecdote, 
history, apologue, dream—inspired by some old maxim—borrowed from 
some old author—flow without stint from his pen, and all are animated 
by the same peedagogic intention. Gradually the anecdotes predominate ; 
the didactic moral, though not abandoned, is curtailed ; the range of the 
sources is widened. He returns to Boccaccio, whom he had read as a 
youth ; he dives into chronicles, history, folksbooks ; he studies native 
poetry, and listens to native humour. In his old age he turned his 
attention to the drama, and produced tragedies, comedies, and farces 
with the same marvellous fertility. Whatever we may think of them 
now they were popular at the time. They were in request for represen- 
tation in public and in the houses of wealthy citizens ; for apparently the 
local magnates resented the shoemaker’s fluency only while they disagreed 
with him. Hans now entered on a new period of prosperity. He married 
again, and lived happily with his second wife for fifteen years. A pub- 
lisher, with his sanction, began a collected edition of his works—a rare 
honour for an author in those days, and the congenial] labour of revising, 
arranging, and registering, occupied Hans in his declining years. Besides 
this general popularity he was chief of the mastersingers, acknowledged 
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as such in his own and other schools, and surrounded by young disciples 
in whose measures he would still occasionally compose. One of these 
admirers, Adam Puschmann, gives a pleasing, but rather suspicious, 
account of his old age. He dreams of a little house in the garden of a 
merry city, where an old bearded man, grey and white like a pigeon, sits 
poring over his books. When strangers enter and greet him he gazes on 
them and nods gently, without speaking ; his senses begin to fail him. 
Authentic or not, this is a likely picture of poor old Hans, and we 
may without scruple think of him thus in his last days ; for he lived to 
a great age, and we may be sure would never leave his beloved books. 
When he died in 1576, in his eighty-third year, he had written more than 
4,000 mastersongs, more than 200 plays, and nearly 2,000 other poems, 


How are we to estimate this German Lope de Vega? Many of his_ 


works are in manuscript, many are practically inaccessible; but the 
ordinary editions contain quite enough to overwhelm us. Perhaps the 
very quantity suggests the first characteristic. Hans must have turned 
out a new poem almost every duy—we were near writing, almost every 
hour. He does not think long over his work, or wait for inspiration ; 
he does not investigate causes or harmonise motives—he takes his subject 
very much as he finds it. He is not a shallow writer, but his depth lies 
more in his temper than in his treatment. He has marvellous facility 
in rhyme, marvellous power of making pictures; with him everything 
has definite external features. He is a good storyteller. He is likea 
man who at his quiet family dinner gives the daily bulletin of news, re- 
tailing all that he has heard, or read, or seen. Hans has such a daily 
bulletin of poetry. Of course he must make considerable loans ; but all 
is done in good faith, and he seldom omits chapter and page of his autho- 
rity. Sometimes he developes these materials and works them up ; some- 
times he translates almost literally, adding here and there a happy phrase, 
or shifting time and place into contemporary Germany. 

With all his borrowings, Hans had little understanding of past times 
or a foreign spirit. This is not strange. All his poems show him con- 
tent with the present—inspired, not troubled by it. Such unquestioning 
absorption in his time gives him fluency at the expense of passion and 
thought ; it also disguises the distant and the past, which are in his eyes 
only another—perhaps in some points a better—present. He has no 
feeling for tradition. If he tries something in the style of the old minne- 
singers he breaks down. Thus among his mastersongs there is an imita- 
tion of their aubades, in which the watchman warns the lady and her 
lover that the sun is up and the lord of the castle will soon awake. We 
are astonished to hear such things from moral Hans; but he hastens to 
explain : the lady is the soul, the strange knight is the flesh, the watch- 
man is conscience, and the unfortunate husband is—we dare not finish 
lest we seem profane. In the same fashion he approaches foreign authors ; 
he wants above all to make them lehrreich. One of his most important 
functions is translation: like that “ geant translateur, noble Geoffroi 
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Chaucier,” he familiarised his people with the treasures of other tongues. 
In many cases the sources of the two poets are the same, but how diffe- 
rent is their treatment! Thus in the story of Griselda, Chaucer tones 
down the improbable by humanising touches and sly sarcasms; but 
Hans takes it all for gospel, and sees nothing in it to laugh at. Accord- 
ing to him the story teaches that “the husband, as saith St. Paul, is 
the head of the wife,” a moral which the playful Hnvoye de Chaucer 
distinctly rejects : 

O noble wyves, ful of heigh prudence, 

Let noon humilite your tonges nayle, 

Ne lat no clerk have cause or diligence 

To write of yow a story of such mervayle. 
Or, again, the bistory of Isabella’s sorrows, which Keats concludes with 
the wail— 

Oh, cruelty ! 

To steal my basil-pot away from me, 
contains for Hans two important lessons: (1) that love and (2) that 
murder will out. It is the same with his translations from the classics. 
He does not care for the acknowledged masterpieces. Homer and Virgil 
leave him cold. He loves little gossiping stories, like those about the 
death of Adschylus or the birth of Augustus, and he never fails to 
extract from them the inevitable moral. In this branch his versions of 
Scripture are probably the least interesting nowadays, but they are also 
the best. Here he has thorough sympathy with the foreign spirit, or 
rather the spirit is not foreign, Luther had naturalised it—it was the 
spirit of the age. 

And whenever Hans is inspired by the feelings of the day, by the 
daily life of the time, he ceases to bungle. He is no longer an imitator, 
but a true original poet; his words are instinct with life—they may be 
homely, but they are always fresh. He has left us a gallery of pictures, 
grave and gay, of feelings, customs, and men, which the historian has 
certainly not exhausted. His Wittenberg Nightingale and Lament for 
Luther are masterpieces in their way, and there are many such among 
his religious, his political, and, above all, his social poems. We mention 
only Why art thou cast down, Oh! my soul ?—All the works of God are 
good—The Council of the Gods. Perhaps the quaintest and most 
pathetic is his Vision of the Wild Army. It overtakes him at nightfall 
in a forest, he shrinks aside and sees it whirl by—a route of ghastly, 
famished wretches ; the last one stops and hails him grimly. These are 
the petty criminals, the little thieves, robbers of henroosts and the like, 
who have been hanged on earth, and now they prick and spur to and 
fro hunting for justice. Zhey are not guiltless; but why do the 
guiltiest, the great thieves, the usurers, the oppressors of the poor, 
still live at ease in peace and plenty? Justice they shall find—on the 
day of judgment. This fancy is typical of Hans Sachs. The progress 
of the gods has ceased to impose, the demon host to appal; we see 
instead a crowd of wretched men whose miseries call for pity and redress. 
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Equally good are his pictures of comic life. Alchemist and witch, 
priest and lawyer, shrewish wife and henpecked husband, none escape 
him; and the peasantry, as we mentioned, have the lion’s share of his 
satire. He is at his best when his humour has a purpose, when his love 
of teaching and his love of laughter become indistinguishable. He warns 
those who consort with Hans Idle that soon their only cattle will be 
their cat; he pictures the Good Monday, a day on which workmen 
would not work, as a hideous beast, seven-legged, pot-bellied, with sharp 
teeth, and a bald head ; it crawls fawning to his bedside when he lies 
too late—a nightmare that might rouse the laziest dreamer. In his 
Schlauraffen-land, or lubber’s paradise, the German Land of Coskayne, 
roasted pigs run about with knives and forks in their backs; the ponds 
are full of nicely boiled fish, and birds cooked to a turn fly into one’s 
mouth ; the trees grow pheasants, and the horses lay eggs. Men are 
paid twopence an hour for sleeping; if they gamble their money away, 
it is restored them double ; if they cannot clear their debts, the creditor 
hands them the amount. The archer who shoots widest of the mark, 
the runner who is last in the race, receives the prize ; the laziest is king, 
and the honest man is a rogue and a vagabond. 

Hans teaches without tediousness and laughs without guile. To 
modern readers he may sometimes seem profane; but no judgment could 
be more unjust. A refined man will treat every subject with delicacy, 
and a subtle man with subtlety; in the same way a humourist will 
always be humorous—and Hans is emphatically a humourist. With 
the gravest subject, with the most serious intention, he cannot suppress 
his genial smile; and because we feel that it is not quite in keeping, it 
makes us laugh outright. Thus it seems odd for a strict Lutheran to 
make fun of the devil, and the devil is Hans’s favourite butt. When the 
Prince of Darkness is represented as a gay wover, as 2 hen-pecked and 
then a runaway husband, as the dupe of an old witch, as rather stupid 
but perfectly good-humoured and harmless, it is impossible to keep one’s 
gravity. On one occasion he hears the Landknechte mentioned as people 
after his own heart, and sends “ Belzebock” up to earth to fetch him one. 
These Landknechte were country louts who took to soldiering, hired 
themselves to the largest bidder, and went about robbing the country— 
obviously a set of men whom tradesman Hans would particularly dislike. 
Belzebock goes to a tavern where some of them are drinking, and hides 
behind the stove to wait his opportunity. But their talk fills even him 
with horror; his hair stands on end at their stories, and he is afraid to 
touch them. At last one fellow who had stolen a cock and hung it up 
where Belzebock has hid, cries to the host, “ Landlord, pluck the poor 
devil behind the stove and roast him for supper.” This command com- 
pletes Belzebock’s dismay ; he flies for dear life, and when once more 
among his friends implores the devil to give up thoughts of these people, 
and content himself, as hitherto, with monks and nuns. 

A second story of these Landknechte introduces us to St. Peter, the 
other comic personage in whom Hans chiefly delights, This rather 
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extraordinary selection is a new sign of his evangelicism. The Devil 
whom Luther can frighten with an inkbottle, and who is considered the 
chief emissary of Rome, is clearly fair game for all good Protestants. In 
the same way St. Peter, chief of the Roman Hierarchy, has no great 
claim on their reverence. He is portrayed as a self-opinioned critic of 
the Divine Government which he wishes to reform. One day he is 
allowed to try his hand ; the first prayer that he hears is from an old 
woman to look after her goat ; the weather is hot, the goat is active, red 
and breathless Peter must chase it up and down; he has no time for any- 
thing else, and at length in a copious perspiration is thankful to resign 
office. So, too, in the story of the Landknechte, the most amusing of 
which he is hero. A party of them appear before the gate of Heaven 
and demand admittance, but Peter has received strict injunctions not to 
let them in. At this they begin to swear, “ Sacrament,” “ Body of 
Christ,” and so on, till the porter’s heart warms to them, for he thinks 
they are praying. “I never saw such pious people in all my life,” he 
cries, and opens the door. But no sooner are they in than they fall to 
gambling and quarrelling, and when Peter remonstrates they hunt him 
through the streets with their naked swords. He escapes panting to the 
Deity, and asks what is to bedone. “TI told you how it would be” is the 
answer. But the matter is not beyond remedy. An angel is sent to 
blow a trumpet outside the walls, the soldiers hear and think a new war 
must have broken out; they rush off to enlist, and the door is promptly 
closed behind them. 

But Hans surpasses himself in the story of Hve’s Unlike Children, the 
best known and most delicious of all his productions. Adam and Eve 
cast out of Paradise sit wearied and depressed with their day’s work.* 
Adam trying to comfort his wife mentions, in off-hand fashion, how an 
angel has just given him a piece of news. God will visit them to-morrow 
to hold high feast (hohe fest), and see how they are keeping house and 
bringing up the children. Therefore, let Eve sweep the rooms, spread 
the floors with sweet straw, wash the children, and dress them in their 
best. The first part of the injunction is easily obeyed, but not so the 
second. For Eve’s children are sharply separated into two groups. 
Some are very good, pretty, and obedient ; the others are bad, dirty, un- 
ruly, and deformed. Abel and those like him are soon made tidy, but 
Cain and his fellows are playing and quarrelling in the gutter, and flatly 
refuse to let themselves be washed. When Abel announces who is 
coming, Cain replies, ‘I'd liefer He would stay away.” When his father 
bids him prepare for the prayer, sacrifice, and sermon of the morrow, the 
wicked child wishes that “prayer, sermon and sacrifice had never been 
invented.” At this, Eve loses her patience and exclaims, she will leave 
them the eyesores that they are, and God will find them a dirty rabble 


* It was also a favourite subject with the author, who has made use of it four 


different times. In the following sketch I have borrowed traits from all the versions. 
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foul as pigs; but in one version she relents, and stows them away in the 
loft, under the straw, in the chimney. Next day the visitor comes as 
announced, and after a hospitable welcome asks to see the children. 
Those who are dressed, with Abel at their head, advance singing a 
psalm, and shake hands with the guest. He asks them questions out of 
Luther’s Catechism on the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the meaning of 
Amen, the Commandments, with what they forbid or require, and the 
children come off with flying colours. Reassured by their success, Eve 
ventures to produce the other lot; but when they come tumbling in 
dirty, naked, shapeless, unkempt, God cannot keep from laughing (der 
Her tet des rostigen haufens lachen). They offer him their left hands, 
make a frightful mess of the Catechism, and excuse themselves on the 
plea that they don’t see the use of it, that they can’t remember it, that 
they did not know He was coming. The examiner is much displeased and 
determines to punish them; they and their seed shall be mechanics, 
fishermen and peasants, but Abel and the good children shall be kings, 
nobles, rich merchants and professors (gelehrten). Eve in pity for her 
offspring offers objections, but is told that all is for the best, only in this 
way can there be order in the world. 

Even here, then, Hans writes with an object, and with the very 
Lutheran one of justifying the existence of ranks. In this sense Melanch- 
thon tells the story in another version, and to any who have found it 
irreverent, we may say with Hans himself, that he has it from the Latin 
of Melanchthon. But such an excuse is unnecessary. Even the figure 
of the Deity is not irreverent, but only quaint, and at heart truly Pro- 
testant. Tieck characterises him as a“ strict but affable superintendent.” 
Scotchmen will rather think of the old Presbyterian catechists who used 
to make the rounds of the outlying districts, stopping at the farms and 
examining the whole household, parents, children, strangers and servants, 
on the Bible and Shorter Catechism. 

After a lifetime of popularity, and two centuries of neglect, he 
attracted the affectionate admiration of Goethe. In his autobiography 
the greater poet describes how this study influenced his style, and in 
“The Poetical Vocation of Hans Sachs” pays a sympathetic tribute to our 
worthy mastersinger. In this poem Goethe describes and explains an 
old wood-cut. Hans sits in his workshop on Sunday. The young 
damsel Honesty, the old crone History, and a merry-andrew crowd 
round offering him their stores. Pleased with his task, but at a loss for 
words, he looks up and meets the friendly gaze of the Muse. She vows 
him to herself, promises that his heart shall be ever “ merry as a bud in 
thaw,” and shows him his wife waiting in the garden to cheer and hearten 
him in his work. An oak wreath floats above him in the clouds, and a 
frog-pond in the corner for carping critics completes the picture. “ After 
this manifesto,” says Hoffman, “ Hans was safe. Few wish to be 
banished by Goethe into the frog-pond.” 


M. W. M.-C, 
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A Sleepless Aight, 


— 


Wiruin the hollow silence of the night 

I lay awake and listened. I could hear 

Planet with punctual planet chiming clear, 

And unto star star cadencing aright. 

Nor these alone. Cloistered from deafening sight, 
All things that are, made music to my ear: 
Hushed woods, dumb caves, and many a soundless mere, 
With Arctic mains in rigid sleep locked tight. 
But ever with this chant fiom shore and sea, 
From singing constellation, humming thought, 
And Life through time’s stops blowing variously, 
A melancholy undertone was wrought ; 

And from its boundless prison-house I caught 


The awful moan of lone Eternity. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 





White Wings: a Pachting Romance. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Drawinc NEARER. 


}HE is all alone on 
deck. The morning sun 
shines on the beautiful 
blue bay; on the great 
castle perched on the 
rocks over there; and 
on the wooded green 
hills beyond. She has 
got a canvas fixed on 
her easel ; she sings to 
herself as she works. 
Now this English 
young lady must have 
beguiled the tedium of 
her long nursing in 
Edinburgh by making 
a particular acquain- 
tance with Scotch bal- 
lads; or how otherwise 
——— could we account for 
her knowledge of the “Song of Ulva,” and now of the “Song of 
Dunvegan ?” 








SEs ste peed 


Macleod the faithful, and fearing none! 
Dunvegan—oh! Dunvegan! 

—she hums to herself as she is busy with this rough sketch of sea and 
shore. How can she be aware that Angus Sutherland is at this very 
moment in the companion way, and not daring to stir hand or foot lest 
he should disturb her ? 

Friends and foes had our passion thwarted, 
she croons to herself, though, indeed, there is no despair at all in her 
voice, but a perfect contentment— 


But true, tender, and lion-hearted, 
Lived he on, and from life departed, 
Macleod, whose rival is breathing none ! 
Dunvegan—oh, Dunvegan ! 
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She is pleased with the rapidity of her work. She tries to whistle a 
little bit. Or, perhaps it is only the fresh morning air that has put her 
in such good spirits ? 


Yestreen the Queen had four Maries. 


What has that got to do with the sketch of the shining grey castle? 
Among these tags and ends of ballads, the young Doctor at last becomes 
emboldened to put in an appearance. 

“Good morning, Miss Avon,” says he; “you are busy at work 
again 7” 

She is not in the least surprised. She has got accustomed to his 
coming on deck before the others ; they have had a good deal of quiet 
chatting while as yet the laird was only adjusting his high white collar 
and satin neckcloth. 

“Tt is only a sketch,” said she, in a rapid and highly business-like 
fashion, “but I think I shall be able to sell it. You know most people 
merely value pictures for their association with things they are interested 
in themselves. A Yorkshire farmer would rather have a picture of his 
favourite cob than any Raphael or Titian. And the ordinary English 
squire: I am sure that you know in his own heart he prefers one of 
Herring’s farm-yard pieces to Leonardo’s Last Supper. Well, if some 
yachting gentleman, who has been in this loch, should see this sketch, 
he will probably buy it, however bad it is, just because it interests 


” 


him 





“ But you don’t really mean to sell it?” said he. 

“That depends,” said she demurely, “on whether I get any offer 
for it.” 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “the series of pictures you are now making 
should be an invaluable treasure to you all your life long : a permanent 
record of a voyage that you seem to enjoy very much. I almost shrink 
from robbing you of that one of Canna ; still, the temptation is too great. 
And you propose to sell them ail?” 

“What I can sell of them,” she says; and then she adds, rather 
shyly, “ You know I could not very well afford to keep them all for 
myself, I—I have a good many almoners in London; and I devote to 
them what I can get for my scrawls—that is, I deduct the cost of the 
frames, and keep the rest for them. It is not a large sum.” 

“ Any other woman would spend it in jewellery and dresses,” says he 
bluntly. 

At this, Miss Mary Avon flushes slightly, and hastily draws his 
attention to a small boat that is approaching. Dr. Sutherland does not 
pay any heed to the boat. 

He is silent for a second or so; and then he says, with an effort to 
talk in a cheerful and matter-of-fact way— 

“You have not sent ashore yet this morning: don’t you know there 
is a post-office at Dunvegan ? 
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“Oh, yes; I heard so. But the men are below at breakfast, I think, 
and I am in no hurry to send, for there won’t be any letters for me, I 
know.” 

“Oh, indeed,” he says, with seeming carelessness, “ it must be a long 
time since you have heard from your friends.” 

“T have not many friends to hear from,” she answers, with a light 
laugh, “and those I have don’t trouble me with many letters. I suppose 
they think I am in very good hands at present.” 

“Oh, yes—no doubt,” says he, and suddenly he begins to talk in 
warm terms of the delightfulness of the voyage. He is quite charmed 
with the appearance of Dunvegan loch and castle. A more beautiful 
morning he never saw. And in the midst of all this enthusiasm the 
small boat comes alongside. 

There is an old man in the boat, and when he has fastened his oars, 
he says a few words to Angus Sutherland, and hands up a big black 
bottle. Our young Doctor brings the bottle over to Mary Avon. He 
seems to be very much pleased with everything this morning. 

“ Now, is not that good-natured?” says he. “It is a bottle of fresh 
milk, with the compliments of , of Uginish. Isn’t it good- 
natured ?” 

“Oh, indeed it is,” says she, plunging her hand into her pocket. 
“You must let me give the messenger half-a-crown.” 

“No, no; that is not the Highland custom,” says the Doctor; 
and therewith he goes below, and fetches up another black bottle, and 
pours out a glass of whiskey with his own hand, and presents it to the 
ancient boatman. You should have seen the look of surprise in the old 
man’s face when Angus Sutherland said something to him in the 
Gaelic. 

And alas! and alas !—as we go ashore on this beautiful bright day, 
we have to give up for ever the old Dunvegan of many a dream—the 
dark and solitary keep that we had imagined perched high above the 
Atlantic breakers—the sheer precipices, the awful sterility, the wail of 
lamentation along thelonely shores. This is a different picture altogether 
that Mary Avon has been trying to put down on her canvas—a spacious, 
almost modern-looking, but nevertheless picturesque castle, sheltered from 
the winds by softly-wooded hills, a bit of smooth, blue water below, and 
further along the shores the cheerful evidences of fertility and cultivation. 
The wail of Dunvegan? Why, here is a brisk and thriving village, with a 
post-office, and a shop, and a building that looks uncommonly like an inn ; 
and there, dotted all about, and encroaching on the upper moorland, any 
number of those small crofts that were once the pride of the Highlands 
and that gave to England the most stalwart of her regiments. Here are 
no ruined huts and voiceless wastes; but a cheerful, busy picture of 
peasant-life ; the strapping wenches at work in the small farm-yards, 
well-built and frank of face; the men well clad; the children well fed 
and merryenough. It is ascene that delights the heart of our good friend 
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of Denny-mains. If we had but time, he would fain go in among the 
tiny farms, and enquire about the rent of the holdings, and the price paid 
for those picturesque little beasts that the artists are for ever painting— 
with a louring sky beyond, and a dash of sunlight in front. But our 
Doctor is obdurate. He will not have Mary Avon walk further ; she 
must return to the yacht. 

But on our way back, as she is walking by the side of the road, he 
suddenly puts his hand on her arm, apparently to stop her. Slight as 
the touch is, she naturally looks surprised. 


“T beg your pardon,” he says, hastily, “but I thought you would 
” 





rather not tread on it 

He is looking at a weed by the wayside—a thing that looks like a 
snapdragon of some sort. We did not expect to find a hard-headed 
man of science betray this trumpery sentiment about a weed. 

“T thought you would rather not tread upon it when you knew it 
was a stranger,” he says, in explanation of that rude assault upon her 
arm. That is not an English plant at all; it is the Mimulus, its real 
home is in America.” 

We began to look with more interest on the audacious small foreigner 
that had boldly adventured across the seas. 

“ Oh,” she says, looking back along the road, “I hope I have not 
trampled any of them down.” 

“ Well, it does not much matter,” he admits, “ for the plant is becom- 
ing quite common now in parts of the West Highlands ; but I thought 
as it was a stranger, and come all the way across the Atlantic on a 
voyage of discovery, you would be hospitable. I suppose the Gulf-stream 
brought the first of them over.” 

“ And if they had any choice in the matter,” says Mary Avon, look- 
ing down, and speaking with a little self-conscious deliberation, “and if 
they wanted to be hospitably received, they showed their good sense in 
coming to the West Highlands.” 

After that there was a dead silence on the part of Angus Sutherland. 
But why should he have been embarrassed? There was no compliment 
levelled at him that he should blush like a schoolboy. It was quite true 
that Miss Avon’s liking—even love—for the West Highlands was be- 
coming very apparent; but Banffshire is not in the West Highlands. 
What although Angus Sutherland could speak a few words in the 
Gaelic tongue to an old boatman? He came from Banff. Banffshire is 
not in the West Highlands. 

Then that afternoon at the great castle itself: what have we but a 
confused recollection of twelfth-century towers ; and walls nine feet 
thick ; and ghost-chambers; and a certain fairy-flag, that is called the 
Bratach-Sith ; and the wide view over the blue Atlantic ; and of a great 
kindness that made itself visible in the way of hothouse flowers and bas- 
kets of fruit, and what not? The portraits, too: the various centuries 
got mixed up with the old legends, until we did not know in which face 


’ 
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to look for some transmitted expression that might tell of the Cave of 
Vig or the Uamh-na-Ceann. But there was one portrait there, quite 
modern, and beautiful, that set all the tourist-folk a raving, so lovely 
were the life-like eyes of it ; and the Laird was bold enough to say to the 
gentle lady who was so good as to be our guide, that it would be one 
of the greatest happinesses of his life if he might be allowed to ask Mr. 
Galbraith, the well-known artist of Edinburgh, to select a young painter 
to come up to Dunvegan and make a copy of this picture for him, 
Denny-mains. And Dr. Sutherland could scarcely come away from 
that beautiful face; and our good Queen T. was quite charmed with 
it; and as for Mary Avon, when one of us regarded her, behold! as 
she looked up, there was a sort of moisture in the soft black eyes. 

What was she thinking of? That it must be a fine thing to be so 
beautiful a woman, and charm the eyes of all men? But now—now that 
we had had this singing-bird with us on hoard the yacht for so long a 
time—would any one of us have admitted that she was rather plain ? 
It would not have gone well with any one who had ventured to say so 
to the Laird of Denny-mains, at all events. And as for our sovereign- 
lady and mistress, these were the lines which she always said described 
Mary Avon :— 


Was never seen thing to be praised derre,* 
Nor under blacké cloud so bright a sterre, 
As she was, as they saiden, every one 

That her behelden in her blacké weed ; 

And yet she stood, full low and still, alone, 
Behind all other folk, in little brede,t 

And nigh the door, ay under shamé’s drede ; 
Simple of bearing, debonair of cheer, 

With a full surét looking and mannére. 


How smart the saloon of the White Dove looked that evening at din- 
ner, with those geraniums, and roses, and fuchsias, and what not, set 
amid the tender green of the maiden-hair fern! But all the same there 
was a serious discussion. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and fresh milk, how- 
ever welcome, fill no Jarder; and Master Fred had returned with the 
doleful tale that all his endeavours to purchase a sheep at one of the 
neighbouring farms had been of no avail. Forthwith we resolve to make 
another effort. Far away, on the outer shores of Dunvegan Loch, we can 
faintly descry, in the glow of the evening, some crofter’s huts on the slopes 
of the hill. Down with the gig, then, boys; in with the fishing-rods ; 
and away for the distant shores, where haply, some tender ewe-lamb, or 
brace of quacking duck, or some half-dozen half-starved fowls may be 
withdrawn from the reluctant tiller of the earth ! 

It is a beautiful clear evening, with a lemon-gold glory in the north- 


* derre, dearer. t in little brede, without display. ft Sure, frank. 
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west. And our stout-sinewed Doctor is rowing stroke, and there is a 
monotonous refrain of 
Ho, vo, clansmen! 
A long, strong pull together. 
Ho, T0, clansmen ! 


“We must give you a wage as one of the hands, Angus,” says 
Queen T, 

“T am paid already,” says he. “TI would work my passage through 
for the sketch of Canna that Miss Avon gave me.” 

“Would you like to ask the other men whether they would take the 
same payment?” says Miss Avon, in modest depreciation of her powers. 

* Do not say anything against the landscape ye gave to Dr. Suther- 
land,” observes the Laird. “ No,no; there is great merit in it. I have 
told ye before I would like to show it to Tom Galbraith before it goes 
south ; [am sure he would approve of it. Indeed, he is jist such a 
friend of mine that I would take the leeberty of asking him to give it a 
bit touch here and there—what an experienced artist would see amiss 
ye know - 





” 


“Mr. Galbraith may be an experienced artist,” says our Doctor friend 
with unnecessary asperity, “ but he is not going to touch that picture.” 

“ Ah can tell ye,” says the Laird, who is rather hurt by this rejection, 
“that the advice of Tom Galbraith has been taken by the greatest artists 
in England. He was up in London last year, and was at the studio of 
one of the first of the Acadameecians, and that very man was not 
ashamed to ask the opeenion of Tom Galbraith. And says Tom to 
him, ‘ The face is very fine, but the right arm is out of drawing.’ You 
would think that impertinent? The Acadameecian, I can tell you, 
thought differently. Says he, ‘That has been my own opeenion, but no 
one would ever tell me so; and I would have left it as it is had ye no 
spoken.’ ” 

“T have no doubt the Academician who did not know when his pic- 
ture was out of drawing was quite right to take the advice of Tom Gal- 
braith,” says our stroke-oar. ** But Tom Galbraith is not going to touch 
Miss Avon’s sketch of Canna and here the fierce altercation is 
stopped, for stroke-oar puts a fresh spurt on, and we hear another 
sound— 





Soon the freshen ing breeze will blow, 
We'll show the snowy canvas on her, 
Ho, ro, clansmen ! 
A long, strong pull together, 
Ho, ro, clansmen ! 


Well, what was the result of our quest? After we had landed 
Master Fred, and sent him up the hills, and gone off fishing for lithe for 
an hour or so, we returned to the shore in the gathering dusk. We 
found our messenger seated on a rock, contentedly singing a Gaelic song, 
and plucking a couple of fowls which was all the provender he had 
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secured. It was in vain that he tried to cheer us by informing us that 
the animals in question had cost only sixpence a-piece. We knew that 
they were not much bigger than thrushes. Awful visions of tinned 
meats began to rise before us. In gloom we took the steward and 
the microscopic fowls on board, and set out for the yacht. 

But the laird did not lose his spirits. He declared that self-preserva- 
tion was the first law of nature, and that, despite the injunctions of 
the Wild Birds’ Protection Act, he would get out his gun and shoot the 
very first brood of “ flappers” he saw about those lonely lochs. And he 
told us such a “ good one” about Homesh that we laughed nearly all the 
way back to the yacht. Provisions? We were independent of provisions ! 
With a handful of rice a day we would cross the Atlantic—we would 
cross twenty Atlantics—so long as we were to be regaled and cheered by 
the “ good ones” of our friend of Denny-mains. 

Dr. Sutherland, too, seemed in no wise depressed by the famine 
in the land. In the lamp-lit saloon, as we gathered round the table, and 
cards and things were brought out, and the Laird began to brew his toddy, 
the young Doctor maintained that no one on land could imagine the 
snugness of life on board a yacht. And now he had almost forgotten to 
speak of leaving us; perhaps it was the posting of the paper on Radio- 
larians, along with other MSS., that had set his mind free. But touch- 
ing that matter of the Dunvegan post-office: why had he been so 
particular in asking Mary Avon if she were not expecting letters; and 
why did he so suddenly grow enthusiastic about the scenery on learning 
that the young lady, on her travels, was not pestered with correspon- 
dence? Miss Avon was not a Cabinet Minister. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THe Otp ScHoon AND THE NEw. 


Tue last instructions given to John of Skye that night were large and 
liberal. At break of day he was to sail for any port he might chance to 
encounter on the wide seas. So long as Angus Sutherland did not speak 
of returning, what did it matter to us !—Loch Boisdale, Loch Seaforth, 
Stornaway, St. Kilda, the North Pole were all the same. It is true that 
of fresh meat we had on board only two fowls about the size of wrens ; 
but of all varieties of tinned meats and fruit we had an abundant store. 
And if perchance we were forced to shoot a sheep on the Flannen 
Islands, would not the foul deed be put down to the discredit of those 
dastardly Frenchmen? When you rise up as a nation and guillotine all 
the respectable folk in the country, it is only to be expected of you 
thereafter that you should go about the seas shooting other people’s 
sheep. 

And indeed when we get on deck after breakfast, we find that John 
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of Skye has fulfilled his instructions to the letter; that is to say, he 
must have started at daybreak to get away so far from Dunvegan and 
the headlands of Skye. But as for going farther? ‘There is not a speck 
of cloud in the dome of blue ; there is not a ripple on the blue sea ; there 
is not a breath of wind to stir the great white sails all aglow in the 
sunlight; nor is there even enough of the Atlantic swell to move the 
indolent tiller. How John of Skye has managed to bring us so far on 
so calm a morning remains a mystery. 

“ And the glass shows no signs of falling,” says our young Doctor 
quite regretfully : does he long for a hurricane, that so he may exhibit 
his sailor-like capacities ? 

But Mary Avon, with a practical air, is arranging her easel on 
deck, and fixing up a canvas, and getting out the tubes she wants—the 
while she absently sings to herself something about 


Beauty lies 
In many eyes, 
But love in yours, my Nora Creina. 


And what will she attack now? Those long headlands of Skye, dark in 
shadow, with a glow of sunlight along their summits; or those Jonely 
hills of Uist set far amid the melancholy main; or those vaster and 
paler mountains of Harris, that rise on the north of the dreaded Sound ? 

“ Well, you have courage,” says Angus Sutherland, admiringly, “to 
try to make a picture out of that!” 

“Oh,” she says, modestly, though she is obviously pleased, “ that is 
a pet theory of mine. I try for ordinary every-day effects, without any 
theatrical business ; and if I had only the power to reach them, I know 
I should surprise people. Because you know most people go through 
the world with a sort of mist before their eyes; and they are awfully 
grateful to you when you suddenly clap a pair of spectacles on their nose 
and make them see things as they are. I cannot do it as yet, you know ; 
but there is no harm in trying.” 

“T think you do it remarkably well,” he says; “but what are you 
to make of that ?—nothing but two great sheets of blue, with a line of 
bluer hills between ?” : 

But Miss Avon speedily presents us with the desired pair of spec- 
tacles. Instead of the cloudless blue day we had imagined it to be, we 
find that there are }ow masses of white cloud along the Skye cliffs, and 
these throw long reflections on the glassy sea, and moreover we begin to 
perceive that the calm vault around us is not an uninterrupted blue, but 
melts into a pale green as it nears the eastern horizon. Angus Suther- 
land leaves the artist to her work. He will not interrupt her by idle 
talk. 

There is no idle talk going forward where the Laird is concerned. 
He has got hold of an attentive listener in the person of his hostess, who 
is deep in needlework ; and he is expounding to her more clearly than 
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ever the merits of the great Semple case, pointing out more particularly 
how the charges in the major proposition are borne out by the extracts 
in the minor. Yes; and he has caught the critics, too, on the hip. 
What about the discovery of those clever gentlemen that Genesis X. 
and 10 was incorrect? They thought they were exceedingly smart in 
proving that the founders of Babel were the descendants, not of Ham, 
but of Shem. But when the ruins of Babel were examined, what 
then ? 

“ Why, it was distinctly shown that the founders were the descen- 
dants of Ham, after all!” says Denny-mains, triumphantly. “ What 
do ye think of that, Dr. Sutherland ?” 

Angus Sutherland starts from a reverie: he has not been listening. 

“Of what?” he says. “ The Semple case ?” 

“ Ay.” 

“Oh, well,” he says, rather carelessly, “ all that wrangling is as good 
an occupation as any other—to keep people from thinking.” 

The Laird stares, as if he had not heard aright. Angus Sutherland 
is not aware of having said anything startling. He continues quite 
innocently— 

** Any occupation is valuable enough that diverts the mind—that is 
why hard work is conducive to complete mental health ; it does not 
matter whether it is grouse-shooting, or commanding an army, or 
wrangling about major or minor propositions. Jf a man were continu- 
ally to be facing the awful mystery of existence—asking the record of 
the earth and the stars how he came to be here, and getting no answer 
at all—he must inevitably go mad. The brain could not stand it. If 
the human race had not busied itself with wars and commerce, and so 
forth, it must centuries ago have committed suicide. That is the value 
of hard work—to keep people from thinking of the unknown around 
them; the more a man is occupied, the happier he is—it does not 
matter whether he occupies himself with School Boards, or salmon- 
fishing, or the prosecution of a heretic.” 

He did not remark the amazed look on the Laird’s face, nor yet that 
Mary Avon had dropped her painting and was listening. 

“The fact is,” he said, with a smile, “if you are likely to fall to 
thinking about the real mysteries of existence anywhere, it is among 
solitudes like these, where you see what a trivial little accident human 
life is in the history of the earth. You can’t think about such things in 
Regent Street ; the cigar-shops, the cabs, the passing people occupy you. 
But here you are brought back as it were to all sorts of first principles ; 
and commonplaces appear somehow in their original freshness. In 
Regent Street you no doubt know that life is a strange thing, and that 
death is a strange thing, because you have been told so, and you believe 
it, and think no more about it. But here—with the seas and skies 
round you, and with the silence of the night making you think, you feel 
the strangeness of these things. Now just look over there; the blue 
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sea, and the blue sky, and the hills—it is a curious thing to think that 
they will be shining there just as they are now—on just such another 
day as this—and you unable to see them or anything else—passed away 
like a ghost. And the White Dove will be sailing up here; and John 
will be keeping an eye on Ushinish light-house ; but your eyes won’t be 
able to see anything 

“ Well, Angus, I do declare,” exclaims our sovereign mistress, “ you 
have chosen a comforting thing to talk about this morning. Are we to 
be always thinking about our coffin 1” 

“On the contrary,” says the young Doctor ; “I was only insisting on 
the wholesomeness of people occupying themselves diligently with some 
distraction or other, however trivial. And how do you think the Semple 
case will end, sir?” 

But our good friend of Denny-mains was far too deeply shocked and 
astounded to reply. The great Semple case a trivial thing—a distraction 
—an occupation to keep people from serious thinking! The public 
duties, too, of the Commissioner for the Burgh of Strathgovan; were 
these to be regarded as a mere plaything? The new steam fire-engine 
was only a toy, then? The proposed new park and the addition to the 
rates were to be regarded as a piece of amiable diversion ? 

The Laird knew that Angus Sutherland had not read the Vestiges 
of Creation, and that was a hopeful sign. But, Vestiges or no Vestiges, 
what were the young men of the day coming to if their daring specu- 
lations led them to regard the; most serious and important concerns of 
life as a pastime? The Commissioners for the Burgh of Strathgovan 
were but a parcel of children, then, playing on the sea-shore, and unaware 
of the awful deeps beyond 4 

“T am looking at these things only as a doctor,” says Dr. Suther- 
land, lightly—seeing that the Laird is too dumbfounded to answer his 
question, “ and I sometimes think a doctor’s history of civilisation would 
be an odd thing, if only you could get at the physiological facts of the 
ease. I should like to know, for example, what Napoleon had for 
supper on the night before Waterloo. Something indigestible, you may 
be sure; if his brain had been clear on the 15th, he would have smashed 
the Allies, and altered modern history, I should have greatly liked, too, 
to make the acquaintance of the man who first announced his belief that 
infants dying unbaptised were to suffer eternal torture: I think it must 
have been his liver. I should like to have examined him.” 

“T should like to have poisoned him,” says Mary Avon, with a flash 








of anger in the soft eyes. 

“Oh, no; the poor wretch was only the victim of some ailment,” 
said our Doctor, charitably. “ There must have been something very much 
the matter with Calvin, too. I know I could have cured Schopenhauer 
of his pessimism if he had let me put him on a wholesome regimen.” 

The Laird probably did not know who Schopenhauer was; but the 
audacity of the new school was altogether too much for him. 
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“T—I suppose,” he said, stammering in his amazement, “ye would 
have taken Joan of Arc, and treated her as a lunatic?” 

“Oh, no; not as a confirmed lunatic,” he answered, quite simply. 
“ But the diagnosis of that case is obvious ; I think she could have been 
cured. All that Joanna Southcote wanted was a frank physician.” 

The Laird rose and went forward to where Mary Avon was standing 
at her easel. He had had enough. The criticism of landscape-painting 
was more within his compass. 

“Very good—very good,” says he, as if his whole attention had been 
occupied by her sketching. “ The reflections on the water are just fine. 
Ye must let me show all your sketches to Tom Galbraith before ye go 
back to the south.” 

“T hear you have been talking about the mysteries of existence,” 
she says, with a smile. 

“Oh, ay, it is easy to talk,” he says, sharply—and not willing to 
confess that he has been driven away from the field. “TI am afraid there 
is an unsettling tendency among the young men of the present day—a 
want of respect for things that have been established by the common 
sense of the world. Not that I am against all innovation. No, no. 
The world cannot stand still. I myself, now; do ye know that I was 
among the first in Glasgow to hold that it might be permissible to have 
an organ to lead the psalmody of a church?” 

“ Oh, indeed,” says she, with much respect. 

“ That is true. No, no; I am not one of the bigoted. Give me the 
Essentials, and I do not care if ye put a stone cross on the top of the 
church. I tell ye that honestly ; [ would not object even to a cross on 
the building if all was sound within.” 

“T am sure you are quite right, sir,” says Mary Avon, gently. 

“ But no tampering with the Essentials. And as for the millinery, 
and incense, and crucifixes of they poor craytures that have not the 
courage to go right over to Rome—who stop on this side, and play-act 
at being Romans—it is seeckening—perfectly seeckening. As for the 
Romans themselves, I do not condemn them. No, no. If they are in 
error, I doubt not they believe with a good conscience. And when I am 
in a foreign town, and one o’ their processions of priests and boys comes 
by, I raise my hat. I do indeed.” 

“Oh, naturally,” says Mary Avon. 

“No, no,” continues Denny-mains, warmly, “there is none of the 
bigot about me. There is a minister of the Episcopalian Church that I 
know ; and there is no one more welcome in my house: I ask him to 
say grace just as I would a minister of my own Church.” 

“ And which is that, sir?” she asked, meekly. 

The Laird stares at her. Is it possible that she has heard him so 
elaborately expound the Semple prosecution, and not be aware to what 
denomination he belongs ? 

“The Free—the Free Church, of course,” he says, with some sur- 
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prise. ‘Have ye not seen the Report of Proceedings in the Semple 
case?” 

“No, I have not,” she answers, timidly. ‘You have been so kind 
in explaining it that—that a printed report was quite unnecessary.” 

“ But I will get ye one—I will get ye one directly,” says he. “I 
have several copies in my portmanteau. And ye will see my name in 
front as one of the elders who considered it fit and proper that a full 
report should be published, so as to warn the public against these in- 
seedious attacks against our faith. Don’t interrupt your work, my lass ; 
but I will get ye the pamphlet ; and whenever you want to sit down for 
a time, ye will find it most interesting reading—most interesting.” 

And so the worthy Laird goes below to fetch that valued report. 
And scarcely has he disappeared than a sudden commotion rages over 
the deck. Behold! a breeze coming swiftly over the sea—ruffling the 
glassy deep as it approaches! Angus Sutherland jumps to the tiller. 
The head-sails fill; and the boat begins to move. The lee-sheets are 
hauled taut; and now the great mainsail is filled too. There is a 
rippling and hissing of water; and a new stir of life and motion 
throughout the vessel from stem to stern. 

It seems but the beginning of the day now, though it is near lunch- 
time. Mary Avon puts away her sketch of the dead calm, and sits 
down just under the lee of the boom, where the cool breeze is blowing 
along. The Laird, having brought up the pamphlet, is vigorously 
pacing the deck for his morning exercise ; we have all awakened from 
these idle reveries about the mystery of life. 

“ Ha, ha,” he says, coming aft, “this is fine—this is fine now. Why 
not give the men a glass of whiskey all round for whistling up such a 
fine breeze? Do ye think they would object?” 

“ Better give them a couple of bottles of beer for their dinner,” 
suggests Queen T., who is no lover of whiskey. 

But do you think the laird is to be put off his story by any such 
suggestion ? We can sce by his face that he has an anecdote to fire off; is 
it not apparent that his mention of whiskey was made with a purpose ? 

“There was a real good one,” says he—and the laughter is already 
twinkling in his eyes, “about the man that was apologising before his 
family for having been drinking whiskey with some friends. ‘ Ay,’ says 
he, ‘they just held me and forced it down my throat.’ Then says his 
son—a little chap about ten—says he, ‘I think I could ha’ held ye 
mysel’, feyther—ho! ho! ho!’ says he, ‘I think I could ha’ held ye 
mysel’, feyther ;’” and the Laird laughed, and laughed again, till the 
tears came into his eyes. We could see that he was still internally 
laughing at that good one when we went below for luncheon. 

At luncheon, too, the Laird quite made up his feud with Angus 
Sutherland, for he had a great many other good ones to tell about whis- 
key and whiskey drinking ; and he liked a sympathetic audience. But 
this general merriment was suddenly dashed by an ominous suggestion 
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coming from our young Doctor. Why, he asked, should we go on fight- 
ing against these northerly winds? Why not turn and run before them ? 

“Then you want to leave us, Angus,” said his hostess reproachfully. 

“Oh, no,” he said, and with some colour in his face. TI don’t want 
to go, but I fear I must very soon now. However, I did not make that 
suggestion on my own account; if I were pressed for time, I could get 
somewhere where I could catch the Clansman.” 

Mary Avon looked down, saying nothing. 

“You would not leave the ship like that,” says his hostess. “You 
would not run away, surely? Rather than that we will turn at once. 
Where are we now ?” 

“Tf the breeze lasts, we will get over to Uist, to Loch na Maddy, 
this evening, but you must not think of altering your plans on my 


account. J made the suggestion because of what Captain John was 


saying.” 

“Very well,” says our Admiral of the Fleet, taking no heed of pro- 
perly constituted authority. ‘Suppose we set out on our return voyage 
to-morrow morning, going round the other side of Skye for a change. 
But you know, Angus, it is not fair of you to run away when you say 
yourself there is nothing particular calls you to London.” 

“Oh,” says he, “I am not going to London just yet. I am going to 
Banff, to see my father. There is an uncle of mine, too, on a visit to the 
manse.” 

“Then you will be coming south again ?”’ 

“Ta.” 

“Then why not come another cruise with us on your way back ?” 

It was not like this hard-headed young Doctor to appear so embar- 
rassed, 

“That is what I should like very much myself,” he stammered, “if 
—if I were not in the way of your other arrangements.” 

“We shall make no other arrangements,” says the other definitely. 
“Now that isa promise, mind. No drawing back. Mary will put it 
down in writing, and hold you to it.” 

Mary Avon had not looked up all this time. 

“You should not press Dr. Sutherland too much,” she says shyly ; 
“perhaps he has other friends he would like to see before leaving Scot- 
land.” 

The hypocrite! Did she want to make Angus Sutherland burst a 
blood-vessel in protesting that of all the excursions he had made in his 
life this would be to him for ever the most memorable; and that a 
repetition or extension of it was a delight in the future almost too great 
to think off However, she seemed pleased that he spoke so warmly, 
and she did not attempt to contradict him. If he had really enjoyed all 
this rambling idleness, it would no doubt the better fit him for his work 


in the great capital. 
We beat in te Loch na Maddy—that is, the Lake of the Dogs—in 
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the quiet evening ; and the rather commonplace low-lying hills, and the 
plain houses of the remote little village, looked beautiful enough under 
the glow of the western skies. And we went ashore, and walked inland 
for a space, through an intricate network of lagoons inbranching from 
the sea; and we saw the trout leaping and making circles on the gold- 
red pools, and watched the herons rising from their fishing and winging 
their slow flight across the silent lakes. 

And it was a beautiful night, too, and we had a little singing on 
deck. Perhaps there was an under-current of regret in the knowledge 
that now—for this voyage, at least—we had touched our farthest point. 
To-morrow we were to set out again for the south. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
FERDINAND AND MIRANDA. 


THE wind was laughing at Angus Sutherland. All the time we had 
been sailing north, it had blown from the north ; now that we turned 
our faces eastward, it wheeled round to the east, as if it would imprison 
him for ever in this floating home. 

“You would fain get away”—this was the mocking sound that one 
of us seemed to hear in those light airs of the morning that blew along 
the white canvas—“ the world calls; ambition, fame, the eagerness of 
rivalry, the spell that science throws over her disciples, all these are 
powerful, and they draw you, and you would fain get away. But the 
hand of the wind is uplifted against you ; you may fret as you will, 
but you are not round Ru Hunish yet!” 

And perhaps the imaginative small creature who heard these strange 
things in the light breeze against which we were fighting our way across 
the Minch may have been forming her own plans. Angus Sutherland, 
she used often to say, wanted humanising. He was too proud and 
scornful in the pride of his knowledge ; the gentle hand of a woman was 
needed to lead him into more tractable ways. And then this Mary 
Avon, with her dexterous, nimble woman’s wit, and her indomitable 
courage, and her life and spirit, and abounding cheerfulness ; would she 
not be a splendid companion for him during his long and hard struggle ? 
This born match-maker had long ago thrown away any notion about the 
Laird transferring our singing-bird to Denny-mains. She had almost 
forgotten about the project of bringing Howard Smith, the Laird’s nephew, 
and half-compelling him to marry Mary Avon: that was preposterous 
on the face of it. But she had grown accustomed, during those long 
days of tranquil idleness, to see our young Doctor and Mary Avon to- 
gether, cut off from all the distractions of the world, a new Paul and 
Virginia. Why—she may have asked herself—should not these two 
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solitary waifs, thus thrown by chance together on the wide ocean of 
existence, why should they not cling to each other and strengthen each 
other in the coming days of trial and storm? The strange, pathetic, 
phantasmal farce of life is brief; they cannot seize it and hold it, and 
shape it to their own ends; they know not whence it comes, or whither 

it goes; but while the brief, strange thing lasts, they can grasp each 

other’s hand, and make sure—amid all the unknown things around them, 

the mountains, and the wide seas, and the stars—of some common, 

humble, human sympathy. Itis so natural to graspthe hand of another 
in the presence of something vast and unknown. 

The rest of us, at all events, have no time for such vague dreams 
and reveries. There is no idleness on board the White Dove out here on 
the shining deep. Dr. Sutherland has rigged up for himself a sort 
of gymnasium by putting a rope across the shrouds to the peak halyards ; 
and on this rather elastic cross-bar he is taking his morning exercise by 
going through a series of performances, no doubt picked up in Germany. 
Miss Avon is busy with a sketch of the long headland running out to 
Vaternish Point; though, indeed, this smooth Atlantic roll makes it 
difficult for her to keep her feet, and introduces a certain amount of 
haphazard into her handiwork. The Laird has brought on deck a for- 
midable portfolio of papers, no doubt relating to the public affairs of 
Strathgovan ; and has put on his gold spectacles ; and has got his pencil in 
hand. Master Fred is re-arranging the cabins ; the mistress of the yacht 
is looking after her flowers. And then is heard the voice of John of 
Skye—“ Stand by, boys!” and “ Bout ship!” and the helm goes down, 
and the jib and foresail flutter and tear at the blocks and sheets, and 
then the sails gently fill, and the White Dove is away on another tack. 

“ Well, I give in,” says Mary Avon, at last, as a heavier lurch than 
usual threatens to throw her and her easel together into the scuppers. 
‘ It zs no use.” 

“T thought you never gave in, Mary,” says our Admiral, whose head 
has appeared again at the top of the companion-stairs. 

“ T wonder who could paint like this,” says Miss Avon, indignantly. 
And indeed she is trussed up like a fowl, with one arm round one of the 
gig davits. 

“ Turner was lashed to the mast of a vessel in order to see a storm,” 
says Queen T. 

“But not to paint,” retorts the other. ‘“ Besides, I am not Turner. 
Besides, I am tired.” 

By this time of course, Angus Sutherland has come to her help; and 
removes her easel and what not for her; and fetches her a deck-chair. 

“ Would you like to play chess ?” says he. 

“ Oh, yes,” she answers dutifully, “ if you think the men will stay on 
the board.” 

“ Draughts will be safer,” says he, and therewith he plunges below, 
and fetches up the squared hoard and the pieces, 
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And go, on this beautiful summer day, with the shining seas around 
them, and a cool breeze tempering the heat of the sun, Ferdinand and 
Miranda set to work. And it was a pretty sight to see them—her soft 
dark eyes so full of an anxious care to acquit herself well ; his robust, 
hard, fresh-coloured face full of a sort of good-natured forbearance. 
But nevertheless it was a strange game. All Scotchmen are supposed to 
play draughts ; and one brought up in a manse is almost of necessity a 
good player. But one astonished onlooker began to perceive that, 
whereas Mary Avon played but indifferently, her opponent played with 
a blindness that was quite remarkable. She had a very pretty, small, 
white hand; was he looking at that that he did not, on one occasion, 
see how he could have taken three pieces and crowned his man all at one 
fell swoop? And then is it considered incumbent on a draught-player 
to inform his opponent of what would be a better move on the part of 
the latter? However that may be, true it is that, by dint of much 
advice, opportune blindness, and atrocious bad play, the Doctor managed 
to get the game ended in a draw. 

“ Dear me,” said Mary Avon, “I never thought I should have had a 
chance. The Scotch are such good draught-players.” 

“ But you play remarkably well,” said he—and there was no blush 
of shame on his face. 

Draughts and luncheon carry us on to the afternoon ; and still the 
light breeze holds out; and we get nearer and nearer to the most 
northerly points of Skye. And as the evening draws on, we can now 
make out the hilly line of Ross-shire—a pale rose-colour in the far east ; 
and nearer at hand is the Skye coast, with the warm sunlight touching 
on the ruins of Duntulme, where Donald Gorm Mor fed his imprisoned 
nephew on salt beef, and then lowered to him an empty cup—mocking 
him before he died; and then in the west the mountains of Harris, a 
dark purple against the clear lemon-golden glow. But as night draws on, 
behold ! the wind dies away altogether ; and we lie becalmed on a lilac- 
and-silver sea, with some rocky islands over there grown into a strange 
intense green in the clear twilight. 

Down with the gig, then, John of Skye !—and hurry in all our rods, 
and lines, and the occult entrapping inventions of our patriarch of 
Denny-mains. We have no scruple about leaving the yacht in mid- 
ocean. The clear twilight shines in the sky; there is not a ripple on 
the sea; only the long Atlantic swell that we cun hear breaking far 
away on therocks. And surely such calmsare infrequent in the Minch ; 
and surely these lonely rocks can have been visited but seldom by pass- 
ing voyagers ? 

Yet the great rollers—as we near the forbidding shores—break with 
an ominous thunder on the projecting points and reefs. The Doctor 
insists on getting closer and closer—he knows where the big lithe 
are likely to be found—and the men, although they keep a watchful eye 
about them, obey, And then—it is Mary Avon who first calls out— 
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and behold! her rod is suddenly dragged down—the point is hauled 
below the water—agony and alarm are on her face. 

“ Here—take it—take it!” she calls out. “ The rod will be broken.” 

“Not a bit,’ the Doctor calls out. ‘Give him the butt hard! 
Never mind the rod! Haul away !” 

And indeed by this time everybody was alternately calling and haul- 
ing; and John of Skye, attending to the rods of the two ladies, had 
scarcely time to disengage the big fish, and smooth the flies again ; and 
the Laird was declaring that these lithe fight as hard as a twenty-pound 
saimon. What did we care about those needles and points of black rock 
that every two or three seconds showed their teeth through the breaking 
white surf ? 

“Keep her close in, boys!” Angus Sutherland cried. “We shall 
have a fine pickling to-morrow.” 

Then one fish, stronger or bigger than his fellows, pulls the rod clean 
out of Mary Avon’s hands. 

“ Well, I have done it this time,” she says. 

“ Not a bit!” her companion cries. ‘Up alllines! Back now, lads 
—gently!” 

And as the stern of the boat is shoved over the great glassy billows, 
behold ! a thin dark line occasionably visible—the end of the lost rod ! 
Then there is a swoop on the part of our Doctor; he has both his 
hands on the butt; there elapses a minute or two of fighting between 
man and fish; and then we can see below the boat the wan gleam of the 
captured animal as it comes to the surface in slow circles. Hurrah ! a 
seven pounder! John of Skye chuckles to himself as he grasps the big 
lithe. 

“Oh, ay!” he says, “the young leddy knows ferry well when to 
throw away the rod. Itis a gran’ good thing to throw away the rod 
when there will be a big fish. Ay, ay, it iss a good fish.” 

But the brutes that fought hardest of all were the dog-fish—the 
snakes of the sea; and there was a sort of holy Archangelic joy on the 
face of John of Skye when he seized a lump of stick to fell these hideous 
creatures before flinging them back into the water again. And yet why 
should they have been killed on account of their snake-like eyes and their 
cruel mouth? The human race did not rise and extirpate Frederick 
Smethurst because he was ill-favoured. 

By half-past ten we had secured a good cargo of fish ; and then we 
set out for the yacht. The clear twilight was still shining above the 
Harris hills; but there was a dusky shadow along the Outer Hebrides, 
where the orange ray of Scalpa light was shining ; and there was dusk in 
the south, so that the yacht had become invisible altogether. It was a 
long pull back ; for the White Dove had been carried far by the ebb tide. 
When we found her, she looked like a tall grey ghost in the gathering 
darkness ; and no light had as yet been put up; but all the same we had 
a laughing welcome from Master Fred, who was glad to have the fresh 
fish wherewith to supplement our frugal meals. 
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Then the next morning—when we got up and looked around—we 
were in the same place! And the glass would not fall; and the blue 
skies kept blue ; and we had to encounter still another day of dreamy 
idleness. 

“The weather is conspiring against you, Angus,” our sovereign lady 
said, with a smile. “ And you know you cannot run away from the 
yacht : it would be so cowardly to take the steamer.” 

“ Well, indeed,” said he, “it is the first time in my life that I have 
found absolute idleness enjoyable; and I am not so very anxious it 
should end. Somehow, though, I fear we are too well off. When we 
get back to the region of letters and telegrams, don’t you think we shall 
have to pay for all this selfish happiness ?” 

“ Then why should we go back ?” she says lightly. “Why not make 
a compact to forsake the world altogether, and live all our life on board 
the White Dove ?” 

Somehow, his eyes wandered to Mary Avon; and he said—rather 
absently— 

“T, for one, should like it well enough ; if it were only possible.” 

“No, no,” says the Laird, brusquely, “that will no do at all. It was 
never intended that people should go and live for themselves like that. 
Ye have your duties to the nation and to the laws that protect ye. 
When I left Denny-mains I told my brother Commissioners that what I 
could do when I was away to further the business of the Burgh I would 
do; and I have entered most minutely into several matters of great 
importance. And that is why I am anxious to get to Portree. I ex- 
pect most important letters there.” 

Portree! Our whereabouts on the chart last night was marked 
between 45 and 46 fathoms W.8. W. from some nameless rocks; and 
here, as far as we can make out, we are still between these mystical 
numbers. What can we do but chat, and read, and play draughts, and 
twirl round a rope, and ascend to the cross-trees to look out for a breeze, 
and watch and listen to the animal-life around us 2 

“T do think,” says Mary Avon to her hostess, “the calling of those 
divers is the softest and most musical sound I ever heard ; perhaps 
because it is associated with so many beautiful places. Just fancy, now, 
if you were suddenly to hear a diver symphony beginning in an opera— 
if all the falsetto recitative and the blare of the trumpets were to stop— 
and if you were to hear the violins and flutes beginning quite low and 
soft, a diver symphony, would you not think of the Hebrides, and the 
White Dove, and the long summer days? In the winter, you know, in 
London, I fancy we should go once or twice to see that opera !” 

“T have never been to an opera,” remarks the Laird, quite imper- 
vious to Mary Avon’s tender enthusiasm. “Iam told it is a fantastic 
exhibeetion.” 

One incident of that day was the appearance of a new monster of 
the deep, which approached quite close to the hull of the White Dove. 
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Leaning over the rail we could see him clearly in the clear water—a 
beautiful, golden, submarine insect, with a conical body like that of a 
land-spider, and six or eight slender legs, by the incurving of which he 
slowly propelled himself through the water. As we were perfectly con- 
vinced that no one had ever been in such dead calms in the Minch before, 
and had lain for twenty-four hours in the neighbourhood of 45 and 46, 
we took it for granted that this was a new animal. In the temporary 
absence of our F.R.S., the Laird was bold enough to name it the Arachne 
Mary-Avonensis ; but did not seek to capture it. It went on its golden 
way. 

But we were not to linger for ever in these northern seas, sur- 
rounded by perpetual summer calms—however beautiful the prospect 
might be to a young man fallen away, for the moment, from his high am- 
bitions. Whatever summons from the far world might be awaiting us 
at Portree was soon to be served upon us. In the afternoon a slight 
breeze sprung up that gently carried us away past Ru Hunish, and round 
by Eilean Trodda, and down by Altavaig. The grey-green basaltic cliffs 
of the Skye coast were now in shadow; but the strong sunlight beat on 
the grassy ledges above ; and there was a distant roar of water along the 
rocks. This other throbbing sound, too: surely that must be some 
steamer far away on the other side of Rona ? 

The sunset deepened. Darker and darker grew the shadows in the 
great mountains above us. We heard the sea along the solitary shores. 

The stars came out in the twilight : they seemed clearest just over the 
black mountains. In the silence there was the sound of a waterfall 
somewhere—in among those dark cliffs. Then our side-lights were put 
up; and we sate on deck; and Mary Avon, nestling close to her friend, 
was persuaded to sing for her 

Yestreen the Queen had four Maries 


—just as if she had never heard the song before. The hours went by ; 
Angus Sutherland was talking in a slow, earnest, desultory fashion ; 
and surely he must have been conscious that one heart there at least was 
eagerly and silently listening to him. The dawn was near at hand when 
finally we consented to go below. 

What time of the morning was it that we heard John of Skye call 
out “ Six or seven fathoms Udo?” We ‘mew at least that we had got 
into harbour ; and that the first golden glow of the daybreak was stream- 
ing through the skylights of thesaloon. We had returned from the wilds 
to the claims and the cares of civilization; if there was any message to 
us, for good or for evil, from the distant world we had left for so long, it 
was now waiting for us on shore. 

















